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Editorial. 


HE slang of the comic-supplement, ‘‘ Let George do 
it,”’ seems to have some basis of reality in psychol- 
ogy. Put into psychological terms it means, 
“Relegate, as far as possible, your conscious efforts, 
physical or mental, to the control and guidance of 

habit. Habit is the ‘““George’’ who will act for you, 
often more easily and swiftly than you yourself could 
act. When you leap out of the track of the automobile, 
at the street crossing, “‘George’’ is saving your life; reflex- 
action is your prompt servant, and in scores of ways. 
Try this vicarious method on your church-going. If you 
attend church only once a month you make more effort, 
you put forth more will than that man does who goes 
every Sunday; “George” does his work for him; habit 
takes the strain from him; that is the easy way to man- 
age church attendance. 
8 


THE European war is teaching us the value of foreign 
travel, in enlarging the conception of brotherhood. ‘The 
States more remote from our eastern water-front are less 
likely to see, in the war abroad, an affair intimately 
concerning themselves, while the States which have sent 
the greatest numbers of tourists across the Atlantic are 
the most eager now to help the sufferers in foreign lands. 
The personal touch counts strongly. When you have 
lived happily in a foreign land, when you have enjoyed its 
treasures of nature and art, the hospitality of its homes, 
when you have felt the friendship of its people, you can 
never again be quite callous to what is happening there. 
You feel a debt for pleasant memories. ‘Though you may 
have paid handsomely, in coin, for your experiences, 
you have not quite squared the account. Now is the 
chance. 


os 


Tue ‘‘Constant Attendant,’’ when he returns from his 
summer outing to his home and his church, must not 
form an erroneous estimate of his minister’s sermons; 
and he is liable to do this; he is liable to compare his own 
minister, in preaching, with the transient preachers 
whom he heard, at the Union Services, in the summer; 
he must remember that he heard each of those men for 
one Sunday only, and he hears his own pastor forty 
times a year, if he is the “Constant Attendant’ we 
take him to be. Also, that summer sermon which he 
heard was from among the best the preacher could 
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select; and that preacher probably could not keep up to 
that standard through forty Sundays. The eloquent 
Col. Robert Ingersoll once said to the writer, “You 
preachers have a hard time; I have it much easier, a 
new audience every time; if I had to lecture in one hall 
forty times in succession, my audiences would thin out 
terribly toward the end.”’ 


A CONSCIENTIOUS minister with a scrupulous sense of 
honor cannot help acknowledging the obligation his 
position places on him outside his pulpit. No one could 
properly limit his liberty of speech, but he himself must 
have some regard for the fact that his position lends 
him an influence which he should be chary to exploit for 
purely personal ends. It is not subjection or fear but 
fair play if he takes this into consideration with reference 
to his stand on questions of the day. He should not 
have his cake and eat it too—accept an influence given to 
him for one purpose, and use it for quite another; nor 
should he claim that the right of free speech confers 
immunity from responsibility. If a man were a traitor, 
his being at the same time a prophet should not protect 


him. 
wv 


Tue Czar of all the Russias is to take charge, per-~ 
sonally, of his armies in the field. ‘Thus comes the news 
from Paris, with a verbatim report of the Czar’s slightly 
rhetorical statement of this fact to President Poincaré. 
What effect will this substitution of Czar for Grand Duke 
have? Little effect on anybody except Russian subjects, 
but with them it may count greatly. There is power in 
a name,—the French are not the only nation to feel this; 
and, while the Czar has had little training in military 
affairs, sentiment will spring up in his armies and nerve 
them to renewed exertions. We can hardly expect him 
to develop the strategic genius of a Julius Cesar, who, 
inexperienced, surpassed his trained antagonists in the 
strenuous days in Gaul. Abraham Lincoln, law-trained, 
showed military capacity worthy of a commander-in-chief. 
Most of the men whom we elect to the Presidency would 
have shown ability under similar responsibilities. Our 
own General Leonard Wood had little expectation, when 
he graduated from the Harvard Medical School, of filling 
his present position. Yes, the Emperor Nicholas is to be 
transmuted into the Soldier-Czar. So much for “the 
man behind the gun’’—but where is the gun? Where 
are the munitions so much needed by Russia? Perhaps 
Japan will answer. 


The Nurse’s Vocation. 


Among the professions and callings which face educated 
women as they come from colleges, the profession of 
nursing is coming into its place; but it is far from being 
appreciated at its worth. And few vocational sugges- 
tions should have a higher rank in the attention and 
regard of young women who are choosing a career than 
those which pertain to the nurse’s calling. Requiring 
some particular powers and aptitudes, it opens wide 
fields of usefulness and the highest possibilities of honor- 
able and consecrated service. ‘The discipline of prepara- 
tion for this work trains desirable forces. It is conducive 
to physical health and strength, while requiring excep- 
tional endowments in this respect. It is connected with 
the field of medicine, offering interesting and valuable 
acquisitions of knowledge, and opening endless paths of 
progress. It leads to human service of infinite value, and 
wins such gratitude and affection as no other calling in- 
spires. It brings out the noblest qualities of character: 
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heroism, endurance, sympathy, tenderness, courage, and 
cheerfulness. The quality of religion it promotes, and 
depends on, is the finest which any faith can present. 
The best nurses belong to an order even higher than the 
word ‘‘ mercy ’’ expresses; they may be called Sisters of 
the Saints. : 

Since Florence Nightingale brought all her rare powers 
of breeding, intellect, culture, and spirit into nursing, 
and by her marvellous intelligence and organizing power 
lifted it from an occupation into a profession, it is neces- 
sary to think of nursing in a much higher than its former 
sense. ‘The idea, once universal, still too common, that 
nursing is little more than added domestic service, that 
it consists merely in taking care of the sick is becoming 
antediluvian. By the grace of God there are women who 
are born nurses, and love, tireless devotion, and flex- 
ibility of intelligence qualify many a woman for this 
angelic ministration. But every such woman would be 
the first to wish for herself, and require of her sisters, that 
every endowment should gain the added force of resource- 
fulness, skill, knowledge, all the advantages which come 
with experience under the direction of the wisest super- 
vision, and in the largest field of observation and testing. 
Florence Nightingale said of the ordinary definition 
of nursing that it would do just as well for a porter, and 
that the commonly received idea, that it requires nothing 
but a disappointment in love, or an incapacity in other 
things, to turn a woman into a good nurse, reminded her 
of a parish where a stupid old man was set to be a school- 
master because “‘he was past keeping the pigs.’’ ‘The 
definition was amply justified in days when Lord Mel- 
bourne could say: “I would rather have men about me 
when I amill. I think it requires very strong health to 
put up with women,” and Florence Nightingale could 
add: “I am quite of his opinion. Only a man can walk 
across a floor without shaking it.’’ It is sometimes in 
place now; but the establishment and growth of nursing 
as a profession has put such ideas of nursing in the curios- 
ity shop. Without education in her profession, a nurse 
can find fields of usefulness and attain proficiency. But 
we should as soon choose self-educated men for university 
professors, and cease to inquire into the educational record 
of our school-teachers, as to look for the capable and effi- 
cient nurse outside the ranks of training-school graduates. 

The considerations which give rank and dignity to this 
profession are well known. But the things a good many 
people know are, for that reason, unknown to a larger 
number of people. They are well enough known not to 
be reiterated, but they are still unfamiliar enough to 
need repetition. Systematic practice puts the reins of 
capability into the hands in their most effective order. 
It converts miscellaneous and haphazard proficiencies 
into organized forms of efficiency. The most remarkable 
natural gifts require development and training; and this 
training does not displace such gifts, but extends and 
multiplies them. The quality of the training required is 
far higher than is ordinarily realized. It calls into exer- 
cise not only mechanical skill, deftness, and physical 
endurance, but knowledge of a high order. The prepara- 
tion is exacting enough to justify the claim of high pro- 
fessional rank for the nurse who graduates from the best 
training schools. It opens the way for still wider use- 
fulness. Problems of administration, organization, and © 
sanitary regulation challenge the highest abilities in a 
nurse. And now comes the development of social ser- 
vice to bring the nurse into relation with the causes which __ 
are out of the physician’s reach, and with ministrations — ; 
which go to the roots of health. For it is perfectly true __ 
that “nursing the well” is of even greater importance and _ 
benefit than nursing the sick, for preventive medi 


aims to anticipate curative medicine and 
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“necessary. ‘The nurse, therefore, is becoming the guardian 
and promoter of public health, the investigator into hidden 
causes of suffering, and the watchman who warns us of 


dangers which threaten the common life. 

If all the opportunities of the profession of a nurse fail 
to convince people of its desirableness and dignity, this 
latest development should put the matter above question. 
The educated woman finds here unlimited range for her 
highest powers. Just as modern nursing is defined by 
being a profession and an art, in place of being a mere occu- 
pation, so this further step in advance specializes the 
profession. Founded on the broad foundation of pro- 
fessional training, social service finds its best preparation 
in nursing; and lifted into the wider reach of social 
service nursing finds its broadest opportunity. Each 
proficiency seems indispensable to the other. Both 
together make us realize, with one of the leading surgeons 
of the country, ‘‘ what a great profession nursing is.” 

In early days it took courage, and willingness to face 
opposition and ostracism, for a young woman to enter 
upon a nursing career. In some minds question still 
clings. But the facts to which we have alluded set the 
nobility and the vastness of the nurse’s opportunity above 
question. It still needs courage, but the courage has the 
inspiration behind it of appreciation and public respect. 
Here is a ministry of mercy raised to the highest power 
of usefulness. Its standards should be widely accepted 
and understood. It should have the credit due to its 
accomplishments and aims. Young women of high at- 
tainments should believe that they will have full scope 
in this calling. And they may hear, as if addressed to 
them, words but slightly different from those Emerson 
addressed to men about to enter the ministry of religion: 
“Discharge to men your blessed office and their love will 
follow you as you were angels.” 


The Gospel of Labor. 


This is the gospel of labor—tring it, ye bells of the kirk— 
The Lord of Love came down from above to live with the men who 
work. 
This is the rose that He planted here in the thorn-crushed soil— 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, but the blessing of earth is toil. 
—Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 


The Work Cure. 


The holiday which we call ‘““Labor Day” has come, 
been enjoyed, and has passed. We halt a moment, half- 
smiling as we reflect upon the anomaly of celebrating 
“Labor Day”’ by ceasing to labor. What if we celebrated 
Thanksgiving Day by fasting and a mournful silence! 
And ‘‘ Flower Sunday” by removing all floral decorations 
from our churches! Perhaps our labor holiday might be 
more properly called ‘Rest Day.” 

Such distinctions, however, are whimsica! and sterile. 
This labor holiday is rooted in our American soil and 
will remain, and it may profitably be set forth in some 
of its larger meaning; it can stand as a symbol and glori- 
fication of work,—of productive human effort, mental or 
manual. There is saving power in work. Too long has 
human indolence bolstered up its inaction by citing the 
picturesque old Hebrew story about Adam and Eve, and 
the “punishment” of work laid upon them. In truth, 
if we could revise our revised versions far enough, we 
would find that our first parents were dreadfully bored, 
in that dolce far niente Eden, and tasted new joys when 


they began to labor at dawn, and at evening rested from 


eir labors. ‘The man who has no work, be he million- 
/ mendicant, is to be pitied. Our physical and 
“nat Manse seine, to bring us joy—in health 
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—by use. Neither too much work nor too ailene ae 
is the middle path in which we ‘‘walk most safely,” 
said the Aristotelian formula—and most happily as i 

Many a man finds the last days of his week’s or fort- 
night’s vacation burdensome; often you detect him 
“hanging around” the familiar entrance to his shop or 
office. ‘‘Many little vacations’”’ is a better rule than 
“One long one’’; and do we not have these in the Sun- 
days, and often the Saturday half-holiday? Protracted 
idleness is a burden; the school-children feel it to be so 
after the zest of the first fortnight of their summer vaca- 
tion has passed, and almost without exception they 
return to their school-rooms with eagerness. Perhaps 
educators will sometime evolve summer-schools,—a mere 
roof, and benches or desks, with much good air and con- 
siderable freedom of bodily action. When those days 
come, and primary and grammar schools are given a 
shorter summer vacation, with more open-air study of 
the world they live in, then we shall wonder that we 
clung, through so many months of the year, to the hot, 
close class-room. 

In these days we see increasing around us asylums 
and sanatoriums for the healing of jangled nerves; and 
in all those institutions systematic occupation is pre- 
scribed as an important factor in the cure,—patients are 
set tasks in weaving, music, gardening, and even in the 
sawing and splitting of firewood. ‘Thus skilful nerve- 
specialists are using less of the old-time ‘‘rest cure” and 
more of the new “work cure.” And the “work cure” 
works; it does divert brooding spirits, and give definite 
aim and concrete attainment to natures which are so 
fashioned—as are we all—that they need these. Many a 
nervous invalid, morbid and introspective, has been 
led along the path of reasonable effort to a sound mental 
equilibrium; often patients are helped by being put in 
charge of some ‘sick fellow-being and made interested in 
that person’s welfare and recovery. Many of these 
patients in our sanatoriums and nervine asylums are 
rescued from the black pit of melancholia by means of 
tasks which they might have undertaken at home, but 
they needed a hand and voice of calm authority rather 
than the timid, velvet touch of indulgent affection; 
and this sterner factor is supplied by the skilled nerve- 
specialist. 

All penologists know that simple, agreeable remunera- 
tive work would accomplish much for the inmates of 
our jails and penitentiaries. In Japan skilled handi- 
crafts—like bicycle-making—are carried on in _ the 
prisons; the work steadies the convicts, and is made 
remunerative to their families and the state. 

Though generally overlooked, elderly people, those 
commonly and lightly said to be ‘‘beyond work,” fre- 
quently find themselves bored by their vacant, fruitless 
lives, and would be far happier if they could feel the 
moral reaction of ‘‘something accomplished, something 
done.”’ ‘oo often, loving, filial hands push gently aside 
the wrinkled old fingers, and the aged mother and father 
are bidden to ‘“‘enjoy the rest which their long years of 
labor have earned for them.” But such ‘“‘enjoyment”’ 
soon palls; and aged human nature, being simply ‘‘ wman 
nature,” longs for such simple tasks as are fitted to its 
diminished strength, desires and needs the moral tonic 
of knowing that it has not lost its usefulness, and that it 
is not a burden upon the loving group whereof it is still a 
part. Among people over the line of threescore years and 
ten, many cases may be seen of a mental ‘‘rusting out.” 
This is a modern diagnosis of an ancient ailment. Minds, 
like muscles, grow flabby by disuse. Often old people’s 
bodies remain firm while their minds rust out from in- 
action; moderate occupation of all one’s faculties, in- 
tellectual and corporeal, would soften many of the ills of 
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old age. From any viewpoint—that of childhood, ma- 
turity, old age, or that of health or disease—the ‘‘ work 
cure’? may be tried with success. The charming little 
folk-story of the Eden Garden grew out of the soil of 
Oriental indolence. Adam and Eve lost little of value 
when they went forth from that paradise; the ‘‘curse’’ 
of work was not punitive, but was a blessing in disguise. 
B. G. 


A League to Enforce Peace, 


BY A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


The nations of the world to-day are in much the posi- 
tion of frontier settlements in America half a century ago, 
before orderly government was set up. ‘The men there 
were in the main well disposed, but, in the absence of an 
authority that could enforce order, each man, feeling 
no other security from attack, carried arms which he 
was prepared to use if danger threatened. The first 
step, when affrays became unbearable, was the formation 
of a vigilance committee supported by the enrolment 
of all good citizens, to prevent men from shooting one 
another and to punish offenders. People did not wait 
for a gradual improvement by the preaching of higher 
ethics and a better civilization. They felt that violence 
must be met by force, and when the show of force was 
strong enough violence ceased. In time the vigilance 
committee was replaced by the policeman and by the 
sheriff with the posse comitatus. The policeman and the 
sheriff maintain order because they have the bulk of the 
community behind them, and no country has yet reached, 
or is likely for an indefinite period to reach, such a state 
of civilization that it can wholly dispense with the police. 

Without attempting to cover details in the operation 
of a league of nations to enforce peace (which are indeed 
of vital importance and will require careful study by 
experts in international law and diplomacy), the proposal 
contains four points stated as general objects. ‘The first 
is that before resorting to arms the members of the 
league shall submit disputes with one another, if justi- 
ciable, to an international tribunal; second, that in like 
manner they shall submit non-justiciable questions— 
that is, such as cannot be decided on the basis of strict 
international law—to an international council of concilia- 
tion, which shall recommend a fair and amicable solu- 
tion; third, that if any member of the league wages war 
against another before submitting the question in dispute 
to the tribunal or council all the other members shall 
jointly use forthwith both their economic and military 
forces against the state that so breaks the peace; and, 
fourth, that the signatory powers shall endeavor to codify 
and improve the rules of international law. 

The kernel of the proposal, the feature in which it 
differs from other plans, lies in the third point, obliging 
all the members of the league to declare war on any 
member violating the pact of peace. ‘This is the provi- 
sion that provokes both adherence and opposition; and 
at first it certainly gives one a shock that a people should 
be asked to pledge itself to go to war over a quarrel which 
is not of its making, in which it has no interest, and in 
which it may believe that substantial justice lies on the 
other side. If, indeed, the nations of the earth could 
maintain complete isolation, could pursue each its own 
destiny without regard to the rest; if they were not 
affected by a war between two others or liable to be 
drawn into it; if, in short, there were no overwhelming 
common interest in securing universal peace, the provision 
would be intolerable. It would be as bad as the liability 
of an individual to take part in the posse comitatus of a 
community with which he had nothing in common. But 
in every civilized country the public force is employed to 
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prevent any man, however just his claim, from vindicat- 
ing his own right with his own hand instead of going to 
law, and every citizen is bound when needed to assist in 
preventing him, because that is the only way to restrain 
private war, and: the maintenance of order is of para- 
mount importance for every one. Surely the family of 
nations has a like interest in restraining war between 
states. . 

In this connection it may be of interest to recall the 
way in which the medieval custom of private war was 
abolished in England. It was not done at one step, but 
gradually, by preventing men from avenging their own 
wrongs before going to court. The trial by battle long 
remained a recognized part of judicial procedure, but 
only after the case had been presented to the court and 
only in accordance with judicial forms. ‘This had the 
effect of making the practice far less common, and of 
limiting it to the principals in the quarrel instead of 
involving a general breach of the peace in which their 
retainers and friends took part. Civilization was still 
too crude to give up private war, but the arm of the 
law and the force in the hands of the crown were 
strong enough to delay~a personal conflict until the case 
had been presented to court. Without such a force the 
result could not have been attained. 

Every one will admit this in the case of private citi- 
zens, but many people shrink from the use of international 
force to restrain war, some of them on the principle of 
strict non-resistance, that any taking of life in war can- 
not be justified, no matter what its purpose or effect. 
Such people have the most lofty moral ideals, but these 
are not a part of true statesmanship unless they aim 
at the total welfare which may require the attacking of 
evils even by forcible means. Many years ago when 
an Atlantic steamship was wrecked it was said that some 
of the crew made a rush for the boats, beating the passen- 
gers off, and that the captain, who was urged to restore 
order by shooting a mutineer, replied that he was too 
near eternity to take life. The result was a far greater 
loss of life than would have been suffered had he restored 
order by force. Probably no man with the instincts of 
a statesman would defend his conduct to-day. He was 
not a coward, but his sentiments unfitted him for a re- 
sponsible post in an emergency. 

It is all very well to assert that we have no desire to 
quarrel with any one, or any one with us; but good 
intentions in the abstract, even if accompanied by long- 
suffering and a disposition to overlook affronts, will not 
always keep us out of strife. When a number of great 
nations are locked in a death-grapple, they are a trifle 
careless of the rights of the bystander. Within fifteen 
years of Washington’s Farewell Address we were drawn 
into the wars of Napoleon, and a sorry figure we made for 
the most part of the fighting on land. A hundred years 
later our relations with the rest of the world are far 
closer, our ability to maintain a complete isolation far 
less. Except by colossal self-deception we cannot believe 
that the convulsions of Europe do not affect us profoundly, 
that wars there need not disturb us, that we are not in 
danger of being drawn into them, or even that we may 
not some day find ourselves in the direct path of the 
storm. If our interest in the maintenance of peace is 
not quite so strong as that of some other nations, it is 
certainly strong enough to warrant our taking steps to 
preserve it, even to the point of joining a league to enforce 
it. The cost of the insurance is well worth the security — 
to us. . +3 

To join such a league would mean, no doubt, a larger — 


force of men trained for arms in this country, more muni- 


tions of war on hand, and better means of pr 
them rapidly; for, although it may be assum 
members of the league would never be actually 
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to carry out their promise to fight, they ought to have a 
_ potential force for the purpose. But in any case this 
country ought not to be so little prepared for an emergency 
as it is to-day; and it would require to be less fully 
armed if it joined a league pledged to protect its members 
against attack than if it stood alone and unprotected. 
In fact the tendency of such a league, by procuring at 
least delay before the outbreak of hostilities, would be 
to lessen the need of preparation for immediate war, 
and thus it would have a more potent effect in reducing 
armaments than any formal treaties could have, whether 
made voluntarily or under compulsion. 

The proposal for a league to enforce peace does not 
conflict with plans to go further, to enforce justice among 
nations by compelling compliance with the decisions of 
a tribunal by diplomatic, economic, or military pressure. 
Nor, on the other hand, does it imply any such action, 
or interfere with the independence or sovereignty of 
states except in this one respect, that it would prohibit 
any member, before submitting its claims to arbitration, 
from making war upon another, on pain of finding itself 
at war with all the rest. The proposal is only a sug- 
gestion, defective probably, crude certainly; but if, in 
spite of that, it is the most promising plan for maintain- 
ing peace now brought forward, it merits sympathetic 
consideration both here and abroad.—Altlantic Monthly, 
July, 1915. 
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The Old Songs. 
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BY JOHN D. LONG. 


The songs we sang were few and plain: 
We sang them o’er and o’er again. 


’*T was long ago, yet now and then 
We meet and sing them o’er again. 


And when the last sweet chord has died, 
We sit in silence side by side. 


Our hearts are full to running o’er 
With raindrops from the skies of yore; 


And none dares speak, but, silent all, 
We almost hear the shadows fall. 


Then, while the twilight deepens fast, 
As dim and sombre as the past, 


Like souls revisiting the spheres 
Come back to us the buried years, 


And in their light, but not as then, 
We live their seasons o’er again, 


Till closing round our downcast eyes 
We feel the blinding tear-mists rise. 


The olden songs, the simple lays, 
Full of the breath of other days, 


With dear associations rife, 
Have come to be a part of life, 


And though they touch the heart with pain 
We sing them o’er and o’er again. 


P Selections from Addresses by John D. Long. 


The people of Massachusetts in general are a patriotic 
people. Love of country is in the very fibre of their 
hearts. ‘They breathe it in the air; they are taught it 
in every verse they sing, in every line they read. They 
honor the flag in defence of which their best blood has 
run, and they are loyal to the Republic which their best 
blood and conscience helped to found, to better, and to 
But their love of country is large enough 
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triumph of the national arm, in wielding which you had 
so large a share, mainly in proportion as it has opened a 
greater opportunity for the common progress of the 
whole country. And therefore they especially honor a 
man who to brilliant service in the field, to a conqueror’s 
march through an enemy’s country as famous now both 
in itself and in its commanding story of its progress as 
that of Xenophon, and to a final victory second only to 
that of Richmond could also add the magnanimity of 
generous terms to a surrendering foe, and who from that 
day to this has known nothing narrower than a reunited 
country.—From an address at a reception to Gen. Sherman, 
given by Boston's Merchants’ Association, Dec. 27, 1880. 


Were it mine to speak at length to-day, my theme 
would be the relation of the ancient meeting-house to 
civil government and civil liberty, which have always gone 
hand in hand with the worship of God, whose liberty 
maketh free, and in behalf of which this parish has sent 
its sons to this country’s defence alike in the war for inde- 
pendence and the war for union and freedom—and not 
only in the field, but to the councils of the Commonwealth 
and of the Republic. I will speak of this meeting-house 
as a school and academy of training for the duties of the 
citizens, the wholesomeness of social life, and the integrity 
of town and State.—From an address on the celebration of * 
the two hundredth anniversary of the building of the Old 
Meeting-house at Hingham, Mass., Aug. 8, 1881. 


I am not one of those who magnify the past at the 
expense of the present. I believe we have not fallen 
below the standard of our forefathers, but on the con- 
trary added to their growth. Civilization is not only a 
hundred years older, but a hundred years better and 
grander than it was in theirday. With familiarity comes 
contempt, and it is easy and vulgar eloquence that vilifies 
the present and immediate.—From an address given at a 
centennial tea-party in Hingham, Aug. 12, 1875. 


The present child will here command to his side states- 
men, poets, orators, warriors, all the greatness of human 
career, to minister to his pleasure, companionship, and 
instruction. Under this vault will echo no song of the 
shirt, but the poet’s song of the words of enriched soli- 
tude, of the mind’s paradise. And here, whatever his 
garb in trade or circumstance, the citizen-student will 
learn that there is nothing so great as his own soul, and 
that the master spirits of all time who have inspired all 
the volumes of all the libraries exist not so much in 
themselves as in their ideals and the ideals of those who 
with varying exaggeration and mirage interpreted their 
deeds and words, reproducing for us poet, prophet, leader, 
inspirer. Nothing to him the royal robe or fragrant. 
palace of Solomon, but everything to him David’s agony 
of pain or tumult of aspiration, because they are the 
peans and aspirations of his own heart.—From an address 
on libraries, given at Fitchburg, July 1, 1885. 


This is our triumph—not that we overthrew a brave, 
though ignorant, provincial misguided foe, stunted by 
the barbarism of slavery, but that we have forever estab- 
lished in fact the principles that all men are born free 
and equal, have destroyed the doctrine of cast, have 
proved the stability and permanence of a government of 
the people.—From Memorial Day address. 


It is not written, “Blessed is he that feedeth the poor,” 
but ‘“‘he that considereth the poor.”’ A little thought and 
a little kindness are often more than a great deal of money. 
Ruskin. 
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Current Copics. 


THE relations between the United States and Germany, 
which had been somewhat ameliorated on Wednesday of 
last week by assurances from Count von Bernstorff, the 
German Ambassador, that Germany had issued instruc- 
tions to commanders of submarine vessels to give warning 
to liners and to provide for the safety of their passengers 
before sinking them, underwent an unexpected change 
at the beginning of the week as the result of a fresh in- 
cident of German submarine warfare. The news of the 
torpedoing of the Allan liner Hesperian, although it did 
not result in the immediate destruction of the ship, or in 
the loss of many lives, aroused some apprehension in 
Washington, on the theory that the attack, which ap- 
peared to have been made without warning, might con- 
stitute a new problem as a violation of the pledge given 
by the German Ambassador only a few days earlier. The 
administration, however, adhered to its established policy 
to defer action until a full report on all the facts of the 
incident had been obtained from American diplomatic 
and consular sources. 

ad 


In the communication handed to Secretary Lansing 
“on Wednesday, September 1, Germany took a position 
which it was hoped in Washington might furnish the 
basis for the elimination of the friction which had slowly 
been developing between the two countries since the 
beginning of the warfare by submarines instituted by 
the German Empire. The following phrase in instruc- 
tions to German submarine commanders, quoted by 
Count von Bernstorff in his note to the Secretary of State, 
was regarded as a definite undertaking by Germany to 
respect that measure of ‘‘freedom of the seas” to which 
President Wilson and his advisers consider the United 
States entitled under the provisions of international law: 
“Tiners will not be sunk by our submarines without 
warning and without safety of the lives of non-comba- 
tants, provided that the liners do not try to escape or 
offer resistance.” ‘The attack upon the Hesperian ap- 
peared, at first glance, to jeopardize the negotiations 
thus happily placed upon a basis of probable success by 
the pledge contained in the Ambassador’s note to the 
Secretary of State at Washington. 


Sd 


FRANCE celebrated last Sunday, with notable solemni- 
ties in Paris and elsewhere, the battle of the Marne, which 
put a stop to the sweep of the German armies upon the 
French capital on Sept. 5, 1914. Although the invaders 
still occupy the richest portion of industrial France, the 
utterances on the occasion of the memorial observances 
indicated a profound feeling among the French people 
that the notable clash of giant forces just a year earlier 
had marked a decisive stage in the conflict, and that it 
had prevented forever the conquest of France in the 
present operations. The observances were marked by 
a deep religious fervor somewhat at variance with the 
public policies of the anti-clerical administrations which 
have governed France for the past three or four years. 
The dominant note of the day was a determination to 
redouble the efforts of the nation in the field and in the 
workshops, to the end that the soil of France shall be 
cleared of the enemies who have invaded it with a power 
of attack which finds no precedent in the history of war- 


fare. 
J 


A NOTABLE gathering took place in Petrograd last 
Saturday. It was a special conference of leaders of the 
Russian people, under the presidency of the Czar, to 


consider the problems arising out of the war, and espe- 
cially the continued success of the German invasion all 
along the line from the Baltic to the Roumanian frontier. 
In an address before the conference, the Czar is quoted 
as voicing the determination of Russia to continue the 
struggle until victory shall have been achieved. ‘“‘Par- 
liament,’’ the Czar is quoted as saying, “has given me 
resolutely and without the least hesitation the only reply 
worthy of Russia—a reply which I expected from it, 
namely, war until victory is complete. I doubt not that 
this is the voice of the whole Russian nation.” ‘The 
specific business of the conference—in itself a unique 
development in Russian political life—is to devise meth- 
ods for the more rapid and efficient production of muni- 
tions, and a better organization and equipment of the 
forces at the front. Both houses of parliament were 
represented among the conferees whom the Czar had 
summoned for their advice in the crisis that is confronting 
the Empire. 
Jt 


ANOTHER highly significant development in Russian 
life was a plea by Baron Rosen, former Russian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, for a greater measure of liberty 
in the Empire, made before the Council of the Empire on 
the day of the meeting of the conference. As a first step 
in the liberalization of the political organism of Russia, 
the former Ambassador urged the introduction of legisla- 
tion abolishing all the restrictive laws which now oppress 
the Jews in Russia, and the restoration of the rights and 
liberties of the Grand Duchy of Finland, which have been 
abrogated by successive administrative measures in the 
past decade. ‘‘We shall enjoy the sympathy of the 
civilized world,” Baron Rosen pointed out, ‘only when 
our internal front is on the level of the political ideology 
of our allies. . . . By the direction of our internal policy 
we give the German propaganda abundant material to 
excite public opinion in neutral countries against us.’”’ 
The utterance created a profound impression in Russia 
and abroad as a sign of the new tendencies which are 
stirring in Russia. 

ad 


A TANGIBLE indication of the approach of a better order 
of things in the Russian Empire, probably under the stress 
of defeat for the forces of the autocracy in the field, is 
the agitation for a complete reorganization of the ministry 
and the elimination of the persons whom the public con- 
siders responsible for the disasters which have come upon 
Russian arms. First among the ministers apparently 
slated to go before the onslaught of an aroused public 
opinion is Premier Goremykin, whom many of the liberal 
elements in the Douma regard as an agent of reaction and 
at any rate as an opponent of the new movement toward 
the reorganization of the political structure of the Empire 
on modern lines. But the demand for a change of ad- 
ministration applies practically to the entire personnel 
of the government, and contemplates the appointment of 
a Cabinet responsible to the Douma on the general plan 
in vogue in all constitutional countries. There are evi- 
dences, too, that this popular demand is meeting with 
some favor in the highest quarters in the hierarchy of 
Russia, including the Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch, 
Commander-in-Chief and virtual dictator of Russia. 


wv . 


In the mean while, at the beginning of the week, the 


German advance into Russia appeared to be perceptibh 
retarded by what seemed to be a resumption of th 
sian offensive. All along the line of contact b 
Germany and Russia the invaders were fin 
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Austro-German drive began. A large part of the Russian 
power of resistance was applied to the task of holding 
back the enemy in the vicinity of Riga, whence, it had 
been predicted, the Germans have been planning to 
launch a movement against Petrograd. It was impossible 
to say whether the growing resistance of the Russian 
armies was a mere last-hour rally, or whether it was the 
first indication of that rallying of offensive might which 
had long been predicted as a result of the amelioration of 
the Russian military establishment by a large accession 
of ammunition—the one condition of successful opera- 
tions which the Russian commanders have been noto- 
riously lacking for four months past, and which is regarded 
by some observers as being responsible for their reverses 
during that period. 


Brevities. 


The way to grasp a thistle is to grasp it, quickly, 
strongly. If you half grasp it, cautiously, timidly, you 
suffer. This rule holds true with any kind of thistle, 
Canada variety or Mexican species. 


One of my deacons, of undistorted New England de- 
scent, always, when he speaks of a rite or ceremony, 
speaks of it as “a hollow form’; but he should recog- 
nize the fact that, although some forms and rites are per- 
functory and “‘hollow,’’ others are sound and solid from 
centre to circumference. Let us not give up shaking 
hands with our friends. 


“Japan supreme in the Orient’”’? No nation should be 
“supreme’’ anywhere; and no country may have “a 
place in the sun,” with other satellite countries revolving 
obediently about it. A group of nations seated around 
a table and deliberating as to the best interests of the 
whole world,—this is the more prosaic but more exact 


and adequate figure of illustration. 


“Tf only I had known,” exclaimed The-Man-Who- 
Never-Comes-To-Church to his minister, ‘“‘that you were 
going to preach in Nashua-by-the-Sea, I could have got 
over to hear you, from Lowell-by-the-Lake, where I 
have been summering. I could have taken the train at 
9, caught the trolley at 9.40, cut across to the other 
trolley, and reached there by 10.30.”” And he would have 
done it. But he will not go to his own church, a quarter 
of a mile away, except at Christmas and Easter. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Message from William Ellery Channing. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I send you an unpublished letter from William Ellery 
Channing to a young man in his parish about to enter 
college; it is still interesting and instructive, for his 
writings have elements of timelessness and timeliness 
which suit our present times no less than they did a 
hundred years ago. Moy 

The young man was my grandfather, Javrus Lincoln, 


then living on Purchase Street in the North End of Boston; 


his active service later, in the causes of anti-slavery, 


‘temperance, and other reforms, was largely due to the 
__ early inspiration of his beloved pastor. 


The original letter, yellow with age, is in my mother’s 
tograph album together with other interesting letters 


| Sumner, Whittier, Douglass, Pierpont, and his other 
iates in those great movements; but this letter is of 
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‘problem more difficult than at any time since the great 
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peculiar value in showing the personal interest which a 
ad busy minister of the olden days had for his college 
oys. 

The letter seems like an extract from a sermon or ad- 
dress, but it has also that strong personal touch which, 
while taking nothing from the dignity and impressiveness 
of moral instructions, gave to the young man the assurance 
that even in college he should have with him the sym- 
pathy and interest of his pastor. 

I enclose this letter, thinking that it may be read with 
interest by parents and pastors as well as by some young 
men who are now about to enter colleges. 


(Signed) W. W. Locke. 


Boston, November, 1810. 
My Young Friend:— 

At the request of your parents, I now address to you a few re- 
marks on the duties and dangers of college life. I need not say that 
I am influenced by an affectionate regard to your happiness, and 
that I feel very great delight if by anything which I may suggest I 
can confirm you in an industrious and virtuous course. 

The great end for which you have entered the university is, 
to acquire that knowledge which will render you a useful and 
respectable man. You are not sent to that venerable seat of science 
to indulge in pleasure, but to exert and improve your best faculties. 
Keep this end ever in sight, and let nothing seduce you from it. 
To become a good scholar, you must be industrious. To hold a 
high rank in your class, you must be laborious. It will not be 
enough to give a short, hasty, and divided attention to your books. 
You must be in earnest, must bring your heart to your work, and 
spend hour after hour in close and secluded application. Do not 
shrink from this as too toilsome. In a little time you will form 
the habit of study, and you will find it full of pleasure as well as 
improvement. To study most advantageously, you should make 
some regular division of your time for the periods of study and 
relaxation, and be resolute in adhering to your plan.’ Let no 
suggestion of idleness, no prospect of pleasure, draw you from 
your room in the hours devoted to labor. Do not procrastinate 
and put off your work to the last moment, but give yourself time to 
be perfect in every exercise assigned you. Be assured that no 
strength of mind will avail you without industry, and remember 
that by industry I do not mean merely sitting before your books, 
but fixing on them your undivided attention. 

But you will not find it enough to be industrious and to be a 
scholar. There is one object still more important, to acquire and 
maintain liberal dispositions, feelings, and principles of the heart. 
Unless you are a good man—a Christian—your knowledge will be 
a useless preparation, a wasted talent which will only increase your 
responsibility and guilt. Let me entreat you, then, to watch over 
your heart and life. Remember the lessons of virtue and piety 
which you have heard from your parents. College is full of tempta- 
tions, but let nothing tempt you to forget your Creator in the days 
of your youth. Let every day begin and end with thanksgiving 
and prayer to the Giver of all good, and I would advise you to read 
additionally every day a portion of the Scriptures. In attending 
the duties of the chapel, observe the strictest decorum, and by your 
serious attention express your veneration and love towards the being 
whom you worship. Avoid as you would a pestilence, profane and 
unprincipled young men, if such unhappily belong to the university, 
and never let the name of God pass your lips with lightness or ir- 
reverence. 

As to your governors and instructors, let none persuade you 
to view them in any other light than as friends and guardians. I 
know them well, and can assure you that they feel tender interest 
in your improvement and virtue. Their age and station demand, 
and their characters deserve from you a respectful deportment. 
Do not think that obedience is servility, and that rebellion is spirit. 
It is the mark not of a man but of a boy, not of a strong but of a 
weak and childlike mind, to love mischief and disorder, and to seek 
opportunities of violating the laws in darkness and secrecy. I hope 
that you will not be influenced by any example to practise equivo- 
cation or deceit on any occasion towards your instructors. This 
has been too common in college, but falsehood in any shape is a 
mean and dishonorable expedient. You had better suffer than 
depart from truth and integrity. 

As to the students, treat all with politeness and render yourself 
worthy the esteem of all by your frankness, uprightness, generosity, 
and mental improvement; but be careful how you choose your 
friends. Form your intimacies with young men of pure principle 
and sober habits, who love knowledge and whose conversation will 
be improving and innocently cheerful. You cannot keep too 
far from the idle, dissolute, and profligate. Your character and 
happiness depend very much on your associates. 

You will not suppose from these remarks that I wish to debar you 
from any pleasures suited to your age. I would not have you 
always shut up in your study. Go abroad and exercise. Breathe 
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the open air. Walk into the country and learn to love the beauties 
of Nature. Indulge daily in those amusements which will give 
you health and spirits, but beware of excess. Learn to set limits 
to your pleasures lest they exhaust and dissipate instead of refresh- 
ing you. Let me especially guard you against all criminal pleasures. 
Govern your appetites and passions, and shun every gratification 
which will offend that pure being who witnesses your most secret 
actions. 

Let me conclude this long letter with urging on you the tender 
duties which you owe your parents. They hope much from the 
amiable disposition and the steady habits which they have long 
observed in you. Do not blast their hopes. Remember their 
love, which began with your first breath and has never ceased to 
watch over you. ‘They are now laboring cheerfully for your sup- 
port and all the return they ask is this, that you will improve your 
advantages and become excellent, useful, responsible, and happy. 
You cannot, I think, be insensible to their affection. For their 
sakes and for your own you will, I trust, devote your youth—the 
most important season of life—to the acquisition of knowledge, 
virtue, and religion. My young friend, accept my best wishes for 
your health and improvement, and if you shall ever need my advice 
or any assistance I can afford, be assured that I shall most cheerfully 
serve you. 

Your sincere friend, 
(Signed) Wuiu.t1am E. CHANNING. 


The Point of View. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I wish that Prof. Hart’s letter in your issue of 
August 26 had not been headed “A Reply.” It uses 
indeed certain detached words from the article to which 
he refers, upon which remarks are made going to show 
the well-known difficulties of a world-court, the seamy 
side of human nature, and finally the need of defence 
against dangerous people. It is misleading to call this 
a reply to “The Pacifist Principles.” 

Let us dissever the great subject from any personal 
consideration of “I and mine.’”’ ‘The fact is, there are 
different points of view from which we all get sight of 
the world and of life. A familiar point of view is that 
of resentment, anger, and apprehension. We have all 
“been there.” It is as natural as selfishness is. We 
could hardly be human if we had not tried it over and 
over. It is very near in a time of world-war and nervous 
excitement. It is a pity, however, if we have not learned 
how dangerous it is, how distorted and prejudiced our 
judgment becomes, as if we were looking at things through 
the medium of a fog. Do we not come to say to our- 
selves in the times when this point of view surprises us: 
“Beware! you are not now at your best; you do not see 
truly, or see the whole. Beware specially of the words 
and the conduct to which this view leads. It means 
error and injustice.’”’ I wish the words “We are miser- 
able sinners’? could be concretely translated, ‘We 
have spoken and acted out of our fears, our suspicions, 
our antagonism and prejudices, and our pessimism.” 

There is another point of view from which we may see 
the same world, the same facts, the same complex of 
relations, everything indeed which we saw before, only 
as it were with the light upon it and thus with a sense 
of the wholeness. ‘This is the point of view of our relig- 
ion. Even if we have to begin by way of experiment we 
open our eyes upon a divine universe; we see with the 
poets and thinkers; we put ourselves alongside the men 
of the spirit, or the ‘Christ,’ if this word helps 
any one to what is bigger than any name. We experi- 
ence a change; we come to our real selves in the sight 
of a world worth living in; fear, resentment, prejudice, 
pride of opinion, simply go out of us; courage, trust, 
hope, a flow of larger life possesses us. 

From this point of view we catch a new perspective. 
A man can only report what he sees. This war, for 
instance, does not seem any longer to be the work of 
fiends or madmen on one side opposed to lovers of right- 
eousness and liberty upon the other. ‘The material of 
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war is in all of us; it is present as often as our pride, 
conceit, egotism, or selfishness is hurt. It is in the nation 
whose people harbor race antagonism, sectarian strife, 
class feeling, contempt for others, fear and distrust. We 
are always feeding the fuel of war whenever we talk 
excitedly of “the need of force’’ to compel the people 
of whom we disapprove. 

What to do? ‘The Pacifist Principles’ was a bit of 
a report of what a man sees from the point of view of 
our religion,—that is, when a man is “‘all there”’ in the 
act of trying to see the truth. He does not get an infal- 
lible revelation, he is not told specifically to do this or 
that; but he sees certain commanding spiritual laws. 
It is hard to make any one see this unless he has tried it 
for himself. It is as hard as it is to tell him what love is 
if he has never been in love. ‘The essence of it all for 
practical purposes is that we must do and say nothing 
else or less than what is shown to us from the point of 
view of our religion,—that is, of whole men, or men of 
good-will. 

A word as to what the Christian Register has seemed 
to urge lately about the need of precaution or prepared- 
ness against war. Putting our religion aside and taking 
the point of view of those who talk (pace, Senator Lodge) 
about our national peril, I confess bewilderment. On 
the side of caution I suspect that our attitude of fear and 
our getting ready against war are dangerously liable to 
bring what we expect. I surmise that a cool and hard- 
headed modern Benjamin Franklin would riddle the 
arguments of those who are seeking to shoulder upon us 
new armaments and battleships. But when we appeal 
to the spirit of our religion I can find nothing clearer 
than what I attempted to say in ‘‘ The Pacifist Principles.”’ 
Give us only a fair proportion of our men of affairs in 
business and government who trust in their religion and 
it will be difficult to conceive what the United States 
would need to fight for; we should see at every issue a 
better way than war. It does not seem to me, therefore, 
that it is our business, as lovers of men, or as believers 
in God, to take counsel of our fears and help swell the 
frightened voices of those who cry out for larger armies, 
but rather to set forth more earnestly than ever those 
things which, like the flow of health against disease, 
destroy war at its source. Meanwhile, may we not 
leave to the militarists and the politicians and to all 
who have not yet come to see and to trust in our religion 
to do all the public talking that the cause of war demands? 
Why should any of us do their kind of work when we so 
largely fail to do our own effectively, and when every 
word spoken out of our distrust and faithlessness only 
adds to the volume of the world’s suspicions and enmity? 


.CHARLES F. DOLE. 
SOUTHWEST HARBOR, ME. 


Why Should We Go Scot-free? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Dear Sir,—Late in the afternoon I stood looking out 
across the ocean. I often came to this particular place at 
this particular time of day. It looked even more beautiful 
than usual. The slanting light softened the blue of the 
sea, and threw a mist of mysterious shadows over the 
landscape. The only bright spot was the white sail of a 


boat far off on the horizon. The only sound was the — 
swish of the waves at the foot of the cliff where I was — 


standing. 


There seemed to be no room in the world for anything 
For a moment peace filled my soul with a 
wonderful and novel refreshment, like the refreshment — 
of sleep after a series of wakeful nights. Subconsciously 
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but peace. 


I dropped into an old habit of wondering what m ric 
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were doing in Europe. Wise people who make a busi- 
ness of knowing such things tell me, if I could look across 
the Atlantic I should see Spain; but long ago, as a child, 
I had formed the habit of looking out over the ocean and 
wondering what my friends were doing in France and 
Germany and England. 

The sea worked as a charm, and when I looked out over 
the waves to the horizon and thought of my friends on 
the other side I believed they were thinking of me. At 
least I had the satisfaction of imagining this one at work 
in his garden, or that one taking a stroll in Green Park. 

It was at the moment when I began picturing what they 
were doing that the awakening came. The hand of 
one was raised against the other. Those who stood to- 
gether as comrades might be alive or dead or wounded. 

I saw in a flash both sides of the picture. On one side 
of the ocean, blood and war, and thunder, and a sickening 
horror; and on this side, where I was standing, a peaceful 
afternoon drawing to a close. 

I asked myself the question I have asked so often, the 
question we are all of us asking at this moment,—why 
should we go scot-free? Shall we indeed escape our 
share of the suffering? Is there enough water in the 
whole Atlantic Ocean to drown the seas of blood in Europe? 
Can even those endless waves of salt water separate us 
from the struggle? 

GRACE BoynTon Monks. 


From Friends of John Davis Long. 


[These friends of the late Gov. Long have been asked for brief 
personal memories of him: Rev. George Batchelor, D.D., Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., and Hon. 
Arthur P. Rugg, Chief Justice Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts.] 


I should hesitate to write about “Governor Long”’ as 
I shall in the reminiscences that follow, if the editor had 
not said ‘‘make it as personal as you can.”’ It has been 
my good fortune during the last forty years to know our 
noble friend in relations both public and private. Dr. 
Oliver Stearns was minister of the Third Unitarian Church 
in Hingham before he was called to the presidency of the 
Theological School at Meadville. His daughter, my wife, 
was born in Hingham and attended Sunday-school at 
the time when John A. Andrew, afterward the war gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was superintendent. John D. 
Long was later superintendent of that Sunday-school. 
My wife and he had many mutual friends, and always 
to the end of his career he was the same simple, kind- 
hearted gentleman that he was before he became famous 
and influential. In going home from his office in Boston 
he usually walked down Summer Street and I often met 
him. ‘The-last time was July 23. He stopped as usual, 
shook hands with a few pleasant words of greeting. As 
we parted he said, “‘I am glad to see that you are still 
able to carry your suit-case.’’ I mention these things to 
give point and emphasis to my testimony that behind 
the statesman and public servant of renown there was 
always an honest, honorable, genial, and trustworthy 
citizen, spotless and incorruptible. 

It was my good fortune to meet Mr. Long frequently, 
because official duties in the National Conference and 
the Unitarian Association brought me into relations with 
him. He served the Conference as member of the council 
and president. He was president of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and one of its directors. As secretary successively 
of both these bodies I met him frequently and can testify 
that he served our Unitarian cause with single-hearted 


- devotion and with a genial fidelity not unlike that now 
shown by Prof. William H. Taft. It has been the good 
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fortune of Unitarians to be served by many great laymen. 
No one of them ever brought to our service more well- 
instructed wisdom, religious sunshine, and executive abil- 
ity than Mr. Long. He entered our service because he 
liked it, and took his place in the ranks without a question 
whether the place offered him was conspicuous or obscure. 
He also set a good example to many laymen and some 
ministers. He attended meetings when he had no part 
to play in the public proceedings. These things brought 
him no fame, and it was only in spite of them that he 
became one of the best loved and most popular men in 
Massachusetts. 

During the Spanish War I had many letters from him 
because I ventured to criticise the conduct of the govern- 
ment. At his invitation I visited Washington to study 
affairs at short range. He treated me with simple cor- 
diality, and invited me to accompany him to the White 
House, where before a meeting was called to order he 
introduced me to President McKinley and members of 
the Cabinet. I was not convinced, but his letters I prize 
among my chief treasures. In the Unitarian church in 
Washington I saw him, also in his home and in his office, 
and always I saw not a personage great in his own esteem, 
but a simple-hearted gentleman intent upon doing his 
duty and never assuming any dignity that put a barrier 
between him and any old friend or inconspicuous citizen 
of his State or nation. 

Out of many incidents which would illustrate his kind- 
ness and accessibility I select one. When Alexander H. 
Bullock was Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Long was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Having occa- 
sion to ask a favor of the Governor, I asked Mr. Long to 
give me a letter of introduction. He said: ‘I will do 
better than that. Come any time when the Legislature is 
in session and I will go with you.’’ When I afterward 
appeared at the door of the legislative chamber, he imme- 
diately called some one to take the chair while he went 
with me to the Governor’s room, and not only introduced 
me, but stated my errand so well that the favor was 
immediately granted. -GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


The death of John Davis Long removes one of the 
best beloved and most justly distinguished sons of New 
England. For more than a generation he has been an 
active, useful, and powerful force in public life. As 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Governor, Representative in Con- 
gress, and Cabinet officer he was faithful and efficient, 
and performed constantly even better service than was 
expected of him. He was a constructive statesman. 
He understood the principles of government which have 
been wrought through the centuries for the protection 
and growth of individual and collective rights. He was 
imbued with the spirit of the history of Puritan and 
Pilgrim. He was master of fundamental conceptions of 
constitutional freedom. He sought to solve present 
problems by harmonious development of these principles, 
and not by appeal to exotic theories. 

His sense of official propriety was keen. It has been 
rumored that he regarded the holding of such high 
executive position as that of Lieutenant-Governor in- 
compatible with the practice of law in the courts, and that 
he employed the leisure afforded by the holding of that 
office in translating Virgil, a work attesting classical learn- 
ing, and literary skill of no mean order. 

One distinction, which is his alone among all the 
Governors, is that during his term he appointed every 
justice on the bench of the Supreme Judicial Court. 
Yet such was the keeness and accuracy of his judgment 
of men that, even while these appointees were new to 
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their tasks, the standard of Massachusetts jurisprudence 
was fully maintained and the confidence of people and bar 
undisturbed. 

A marked characteristic of Gov. Long was his 
humor. It never was of the preserved variety. It was 
spontaneous, and born of the occasion. It sparkled and 
warmed, but never stung or left an unpleasant memory. 
One of the best illustrations of its aptness occurred at a 
dinner of the Massachusetts Bar Association. His 
Excellency the Governor of the Commonwealth, who had 
devoted mest of his active life to general business, 
had referred in his remarks to the fact that in his 
early years he spent a short time in the study of law and 
had read Blackstone. He was followed by Gov. 
Long, who prefaced a reference to the classification of 
rights made by Blackstone with this brilliant and kindly 
touch of wit: ‘‘Blackstone—as you so well remember, 
Governor,—you will correct me if I quote him wrong’’— 
In the early days of the Spanish War, to a caller at his 
Department who referred to the preparedness of the Navy 
for the conflict, he replied, “Oh, yes, everything is ready; 
even the Secretary is supposed to carry a few torpedoes in 
his trousers’ pocket.” 

His published addresses manifest rare felicity of strong 
speech, and touch upon a wide range of subjects. If 
capacity to move men to action in unison with the 
speaker be the test of an orator, Gov. Long is worthy 
that name. He was winsome. His words were fitly 
chosen; they were veritable ‘‘apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” His thought was virile. His voice was 
pleasant to the ear. His manner and method of presen- 
tation challenged sympathetic attention. He was a 
leader, and he moulded public opinion toward finer ideals. 

He was a most companionable man. His conversa- 
tion was spirited, and his interests varied. He had a host 
of friends. Doubtless few men in the State have been 
strongly liked by so many people. He was devoted to 
the cause of temperance through a long period of years. 
A total abstainer himself, he did not hide his light in this 
regard under a bushel, but sought to forward the cause 
by the exercise of sound judgment and persuasive public 
utterance. 

Through a long life his energies were consecrated to 
the service of the public. Both in official position and 
as a private citizen he continuously strove to make the 
world a better place for his having lived in it. Rich in 
the possession of varied faculties and large abilities, his 
life was kindled with the enthusiasm of genuine good- 
will. 

“His life was gentle; and the elements 


So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘‘ This was a man!” 


ARTHUR P. RUGG. 


My acquaintance with Mr. Long began when we were 
associated as directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, so that the first trait in his character that I 
noticed was his earnest, thoughtful, loyal devotion to 
our views, and this grew and deepened with his years. 
Like Dr. Bellows and Dr. Hale he was always ready in 
public or private, and by his unfailing attendance at 
church, to show his faith in these views, and felt they were 
the great and redeeming truths the country needed to 
bring human nature to its promise; but he looked beyond 
all sectarian issues to a hope for the Church Universal. 
His is another name to be added to that long list of em- 
inent Unitarians, in every department of literature and 
life, to omit or disparage whom would leave a vacancy 
which all others could poorly fill, in our New England 
history. ; 

By his early life Mr. Long learned it was no disadvan- 
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tage to struggle against hardships, which he had strength, 
health, energy, and spirit to grapple with and overcome. 
He was not ashamed of them, nor was he always talking 
about them; for withal he had an innate refined, sensi- 
tive, cultivated mature. Many persons like to boast of 
what they have risen from, and what they have done for 
themselves, when they have not risen at all, or shown 
any of that real refinement which may often be found 
with the humblest conditions. 

Mr. Long’s early experience wrought deeply into his 
nature a lifelong willingness to aid all young persons 
who had like struggles; and no one knows to how many 
on the rough waters of life he dropped a life-buoy or an 
anchor, or how many turned to him for counsel, support, 
or sympathy, or how many caught from him their best 
impulses to the best living. 

As one high political office after another opened to 
him he brought to each the same careful and laborious 
investigation, freedom from self-seeking, entire loyalty 
to the State or the nation, because he felt that it was the 
work of a true citizen to recognize his debt to his coun- 
try, to help it, to serve it, to love it—and not to seek 
what he could gain from it. 

To many it seemed strange that Mr. Long, with his 
strong advocacy of peace, should be Secretary of the Navy 
and engaged in war measures and war directions. It 
was not so at all. As nations are, and as human nature 
is, we have not outgrown war; even this gigantic and 
heart-rending world struggle is by no means the last 
with which history will have to darken its pages. Many 
of the pleas and prayers for immediate peace, well in- 
tended, if they could be successful would be most 
disastrous to human progress, and that I am sure was 
the view of Mr. Long. If the nations could not ward 
off this conflict by diplomacy before, still less could they 
now, when all the passions of jealousy, hatred, ambition 
are only deepened. Better for the sword to go to the 
marrow, and begin the civilization they have destroyed 
on surer foundations. Better get the war out of man 
before we cry peace, peace when there is no peace. 

When Mr. Long was a candidate for office one of his 
supporters spoke of his love of literature and of the 
classics, and his translation of Virgil; then one of his 
opponents ridiculed this, as a recommendation for their 
suffrages, saying, ‘There is not a Democrat in the Com- 
monwealth who does not read Virgil in the original.” 
It might be no disadvantage to many a politician if he 
knew something of that language which Rome, supreme 
in command, used, and whose study has been called a 
tonic—and there will always be many who rejoice in 
public men who can show some love of literature, some 
knowledge of those “‘studies’’ which Cicero speaks of as 
adorning the whole life. . 

The highest charm of Mr. Long appeared in his home 
life, with its gracious hospitality, its literary atmosphere, 
its warm friendship; for the love of friends was very dear 
to him. Here at once appeared his interest in all those 
social problems and philanthropical societies to which 
as member or officer or supporter he devoted so much 
of his time. He found that the best and truest life came 
outside of selfish interests. Neglect these associations 
and consecrated workers, and your own life is dwarfed. 
Here too appeared his strong sense of humor joined to 
earnestness, which were so marked, and mingled in all 
his public utterances. 

His was an interesting and wholesome life. He believed 
in finding joy and gladness here, that life was not merely 


to be endured, but to be rejoiced in; not cowardly to be 2 


escaped. It was enough to try to walk with God now. 
and leave the future to Him. Genial as his life was, i 
was by no means an easy acquiescence with every t 
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_ but could be “as hard as truth, and as uncompromising 


as justice.” 

It seemed to rest upon two supreme interests, a love 
of righteousness, and a quiet assurance of spiritual reali- 
ties. JAMES DE NORMANDIE. 


I am asked to write of Mr. Long as he was known in 
Hingham. I am moved to make the attempt partly be- 
cause I am glad to bear my witness to his worth, and largely 
because what his neighbors thought of him would per- 
haps have counted for much in Mr. Long’s own estimate 
of his life. 

It was chiefly as our wise and friendly neighbor that we 
knew and cared for him. We well understood, of course, 
that he had attained wide distinction as a lawyer, man 
of letters, historian, statesman, and speaker. Indeed, 
not a little of the light of his reputation was reflected 
pleasantly upon the community. When we travelled, for 
example, we always were honored to be counted as his 
townsmen and friends. But our pleasant personal touch 
with him made us usually forgetful of his wide repute. 

His abilities were harnessed to many local affairs. 
He was a member of numberless town-committees ap- 
pointed for passing concerns. He ‘‘advised’’ the town 
legally. He served on the School Committee. For 
forty-one years he was a trustee of the Derby Academy, 
and recently was its president. He was the president 
of the Hingham Historical Society. For many years 
he was a member of the standing committee of the 
Third (Unitarian) Congregational Society. It would be 
no difficult matter to make a far longer list of similar 
responsibilities which he willingly carried. 

It is a far harder matter, however, to convey in any 
adequate way the knowledge of his pervasive and 
friendly influence in the community life, and the diversity 
of his interests. Everywhere he was a familiar and 
gracious presence. He spoke frequently at the town 
meetings, and always with effect. No large local gather- 
ing was complete without him. We saw him frequently 
driving his runabout through the streets. We watched 
him on the morning train to the city as he read some 
Latin classic. We knew of his pride in his wood-chopping 
and carpentry. He was always asking us how this or 
that personal plan of ours was prospering. His interest 
in all of us was genuine and spontaneous, and his inter- 
course with us was touched with a delightful humor. 
His words and deeds expressed his love of men. 

This grace of his personality beautified and dignified 
small daily incidents in a measure that somehow loses 
much of its significance in the telling. A neighbor saw 
him recently in a Boston station watching the departure 
of the Italian Reservists. ‘‘What would happen,” asked 
the friend, ‘if you cried ‘Viva Garibaldi’?”’ Instantly 
Mr. Long replied, ‘‘Go ahead; I dare you to try it.” 
Those who knew him understand with what zest he re- 
ceived this whimsical suggestion. ‘“‘When I was build- 
ing my house,” says another friend, “Mr. Long came to 
my Boston office and counselled me to build in a dif- 
ferent way. He could hardly have pleaded the cause more 
earnestly had he himself intended to live in the house. 
Yet it was far distant from his home. ‘Technically the 
whole affair was nothing to him. When in the Cabinet, 
and at home for a few days, several newly arrived Swed- 
ish working-people came unexpectedly to his house. Mr. 
Long promptly entertained them at dinner, and himself 
took them for a drive about the town. When a former 
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he entertained at dinner all the clergy of the town, priests 
and ministers. ‘The occasion promoted real friendliness? 
In my own case it was the beginning of an enduring and 
close friendship with the late beloved Father Mulligan. 
An amazing number of men and women, throughout this 
entire vicinity, could testify to incidents seemingly quite 
trivial, which by the friendliness and richness of his 
personality were dignified and made memorable. How 
can we better express the whole sum of these impressions 
than to say that we saw his walks and ways and found 
them good? 

Such were the fruits of Mr. Long’s life here where he 
lived. His life was nourished in a brave optimism, in a 
conviction of the worth and dignity of men, and in the 
ultimate beneficence of the great Power in whose vast 
Life our little lives are cast. We believe that his broad 
tolerance, good cheer, courage, and friendliness express 
the great principles for which our churches exist. The 
sincere love of this entire community will remain as Mr. 
Long’s enduring memorial. 


Louis C. CORNISH. 
HINGHAM, MASss. 


Walt Whitman and Music. 


(Personal reminiscences.) 


BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


In his ‘‘ Proud Music of the Storm,” a poem presenting 
a magnificent epitome of the musical achievements of 
many lands, Walt Whitman states that from a little 
child all sounds became music to him. Allusions to 
music abound in his writings. Continually he shows 
himself sensitive to the music of the rain, of the ‘‘ whist- 
ling winds,” of ‘‘the large imperious waves,” of the 
“tones of unseen mystery’”’ that ever surrounded him 
and that ‘long untaught he did not hear’’ until gradually 
he came to be moved by “the exquisite meanings, not by 
the volume of sounds merely.’”’ Above him he fancied 
hovering a mystic trumpeter, vibrating capricious tunes 
that proclaimed man disenthralled, the conqueror at 
last, and he discovered that he was himself the instru- 
ment on which the wild musician played. He told Mrs. 
Fanny Raymond Ritter that more of his poems were in- 
spired by music than he remembered. 

Of all this I was unaware when a friend, sometime 
in the seventies, invited me to meet Walt Whitman at 
the Camden home of her sister, the wife of that “jovial 
Colonel Johnston, at whose house,” the biographer 
Binns says, “the poet would often drink a cup of tea on 
Sunday afternoons.’”’ The poet himself, May 9, 1879, 
writes of having a good supper and lively chat with his 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Johnston, and afterward sitting on 
the walk outside and hearing the church choir and organ 
on the opposite corner give ‘Ein’ feste Burg,’ the air 
“borne by a rich contralto.”’ 

Nothing from the pen of Walt Whitman had then 
come under my notice. Should he ask me if I had read 
his latest effort, as did a lady author whom I had re- 
cently met, it would embarrass me. So I told the friend 
who had invited me to meet him, but her reply reassured 


me. 

“Old Walt” (so his friends were apt to call him) “is 
more likely to question you about your interests than his 
own. ‘That is his way.” 

Nevertheless, I looked up two of his poems, 
“Prayer of Columbus” and ‘‘Song of the Redwood 
Tree.’’ The prophecies of the latter, in regard to the 
“genius of the modern, the child of the real and ideal, 
clearing the ground for broad humanity, the true America, 
heir of the past so grand, to build a grander future,” I 
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did not fully understand until later, although they moved 
me profoundly. 

It was personified in that ‘‘bard, prophet, seer, apostle,”’ 
Walt Whitman, on whom my eyes. fell as I entered 
Colonel and Mrs. Johnston’s friendly drawing-room. He 
sat in a capacious arm-chair, wearing his customary gray 
suit, his Jovian head, with its cloud of silvery hair, branch- 
ing beard and moustache, bent forward, giving him- 
self wholly to the young son and daughter of the house, 
who were perched one on each arm of the chair.. The 
thought of a shipwrecked mariner promptly faded as he 
turned toward me his face made youthful by the freshness 
and purity of skin and countenance, and searched me, in 
a kindly way, with his honest, fearless, gray-blue eyes. 
Standing before me, six feet in height, broad, symmetrical, 
majestic, he gave my hand a-strong, friendly grip, and 
acknowledged Mrs. Johnston’s introduction with the 
dignity and courtesy that characterized his simple, 
rugged, benign soul. So completely was I at once under 
his radiant spell that I found it quite natural for him to 
resume his place and talk with the young people. 

Leading me aside, Mrs. Johnston spoke of the bard, 
said there could be no truer or better man, and that he 
inspired her boy and girl to be true to the best that was 
in them. It troubled her to think there were some of 
his poems, all right according to his theories, she would 
not like the children to read. When I asked if he had 
suggested reading these, she replied, ‘“Old Walt never 
speaks of his writings.’’ So I advised her to trust her 
young people to this grand old man. Her response was 
hearty. 

“That is just what he is.”” During war times, when he 
was in Washington serving the sick and wounded, Presi- 
dent Lincoln said of him, ‘“‘He looks like a man.” 

Now the old bard, with heart youthful from unflagging, 
delighted wonder at life, was ready forme. His first words 
afforded a surprise. 

‘Colonel Johnston tells me you are a musician.’’ The 
vibrant tones of his sonorous tenor-baritone thrilled me. 
“Do you know Beethoven?”’ 

At my eager assent, he said: ‘‘ Beethoven had the vision 
of the new need. He was the forerunner of the Ameri- 
can musician of the modern.” 

He expressed a wish to hear me play something of 
Beethoven, saying he enjoyed the master even on the 
piano, which he frankly admitted was not to his liking. 
My invitation to come to my father’s home in Philadel- 
phia, where I commanded a concert grand, was accepted. 
At parting he handed me a copy of his “ Democratic 
Vistas,’ which I still possess, with passages he had 
marked. ‘The first sentence I saw upon opening the 
volume was,— 

“Then music, the combiner, nothing more spiritual, 
nothing more sensuous, a god, yet completely human, 
advances, prevails, holds highest place; supplying in cer- 
tain wants and quarters what nothing else could supply.” 

The words prepared me for an hour with Walt Whit- 
man and music. He called at my home before many 
days. I can see him now as he sat in the large red plush 
easy-chair near the piano, in the attitude of a respectful 
listener, the high arch of his eyebrows heightening his 
rapt expression of childlike wonder. His eyes, with 
their fathomless depths, beneath heavy, drooping lids, 
wore the look of the seer who sees visions destined to be 
realized. I felt the presence of a personality, an in- 
tellectual Colossus. 

At his request I played for him the Beethoven Sonata, 
Appassionata, Op. 57, and it is rather the impression of 
unspoken thought reflected in his face, which I could 
not help watching even while I played, than his speech 
alone that is indelibly imprinted upon my memory. In 
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the fierce warfare of that mighty composition, he told me, 
he found the conflict between the old and the new in 
the human soul, as well as in the outer world, a con- 
flict in which the new gains magnificent ascendency. 
I was obliged to play the Sonata twice for him during that 
first visit, and when the glorious Presto was reached the 
second time he exclaimed :— 

“Hark! Was ever.victory more exultant! The Past 
is overcome, the Present is triumphant, the Future 
assured. Were Beethoven with us to-day, what a bard 
of the new need he would be. Ah, well! If all signs be 
fulfilled, a greater than he will yet arise.” 

The same Sonata, Op. 57, was always called for when 
he came to hear me play. ‘There was one other by the 
same master for which he often asked, Sonata, Op. 26, 
with Theme and Variations, Scherzo, Funeral March, and 
Allegro Finale, a work which I had the privilege of in- 
troducing to him. When he asked me what this Sonata 
said to me, I told him I felt in it the story of a simple, 
honest life, whose very failures served as stepping-stones 
to higher things, and the death of whose hopes led to 
fuller, freer, purer life. The suggestion pleased him, and 
he discovered something new in Op. 26 each time he 
heard it. 

For one “long untaught’’ in music and never especially 
trained in the art, it was remarkable how promptly he 
grasped the soul of a tonal work. ‘This was because he 
was a poet, and a poet absorbs what others are slow in 
apprehending. From early youth he had heard much 
music of art as well as of nature. His well-formed ears 
seemed fashioned for listening. 

When he had appropriated the inner content of a great 
piece of music, he said, he quite forgot the inadequacy of 
the piano to express it. He kindly assured me I did not 
use the instrument as roughly as some pianists did, 
which he thought was because I was impressed by the 
meaning of what I played. Freely and fully he gave 
utterance to his views in regard to music. ‘The purport 
of his words I have found expressed throughout his 
writings and in the reports of friends and biographers. 

Born May 31, 1819, Walt Whitman at the time I knew 
him was not yet sixty, and had partially recovered from 
the paralytic stroke of 1873 that had brought him to his 
brother’s home in Camden. ‘The same year he had lost 
by death his mother, to whom he was united by bonds of 
deepest sympathy, and with her something vital had 
gone out of his life. She has been described as a woman 
of rare force of character and unselfishness of disposition, 
who lacked nothing of that higher culture which comes 
from lifelong true and fine relations. From her, knowl- 
edge of the Inner voice, heritage of her Quaker ancestry, 
came to her son Walt; from her he gained his love of 
music. A copy of George Sand’s musical novel ‘‘Con- 
suelo” that had belonged to her was among his treas- 
ured possessions, and had enlarged his musical ideas. 

In music he found joy, and longed to make a jubilant 
song full of it. The Phantom, gigantic, superb, by Onta- 
rio’s shore, bade him chant the carol of victory that comes 
from the soul of America, and he heard it demand native 
songs, native grand opera. He himself invoked bards of 
the great Idea, that of perfect and free individuals. One 
day, he believed, the American people would sing, at 
their work and at their play, ‘‘strong melodious songs.”’ 
He realized that “all music is what awakes from you 
when you are reminded by the instruments.” The great 
task he found awaiting the ‘‘Brain of the New World”’ 
was to formulate the Modern, and out of itself make new 
poems, new art, ‘‘as a strong bird on pinions free’’ cleav- 
ing amplest spaces heavenward. He saw the ship of 
Democracy bearing in its freight both Past and Present, 
and bade the helmsman steer with good strong hand 


‘wind of its powers.” 


- Walt Whitman at these concerts. 
_ pecially recalled when the Beethoven Septette, Op. 20, 


and wary eye. That America would one day have its 
own musicians, singers, artists, unborn yet, but certain, 
he was convinced. He confidently prophesied that she 
would produce a greater music than the world had yet 
known, the expression of the larger opportunities, the 
greater freedom, and that it would arise in the Middle 


West, where our greatest strength was bound to centre. 


His friend and literary executor, Horace Traubel, re- 
ports him referring to that “flash of power, that some- 
thing or other more which gives life to all great litera- 
ture.” To me he spoke of the same thing in music. 
Mr. Traubel reports him saying there was but one school 
and that he belonged to it, ‘‘the human school, the man 
and woman school, the heart school.’ It was this 
school he sought in music. 

From youth up the poet had been a frequenter of Italian 
opera, and through it had acquired his first mature 
realization of the power of music. He heard all the 
noted vocalists that visited New York in his day. In 
1850 Barnum had brought Jenny Lind to Castle Garden, 
but she failed to rouse Walt Whitman, who found her 
voice ‘‘unrewarding.”” Late in life he writes of her: 
“She had the most brilliant, captivating, popular musical 
style and expression of any one known; (the canary, and 
several other sweet birds are wondrous fine—but there is 
something in song that goes deeper—isn’t there?)”’ 

Shortly afterward Maretzek brought to the Astor 
Opera House, Parodi, Bettini, the tenor, and, best of all 
to Walt Whitman, Marietta Alboni. He heard her 
every night of her engagement. Her voice, then in the 
“plenitude of its powers,’ awakened and illumined his 
soul, and became to him the incarnation of music. Some 
critics found her cold. ‘To our bard she was swayed by 
a passion which swept him away in the ‘Titanic whirl- 
He referred to her repeatédly, 
ever placing her, and because of her the contralto voice, 
on the heights. 

Acknowledging his indebtedness to actors, singers, etc., 
“from 1835 onward—say to ’60 and ’61,” he writes in 
1891, ‘I should like well if Madame Alboni and the com- 
poser Verdi (and Bettini, the tenor, if he is living) could 
know how much noble pleasure and happiness they gave 
me, and how deeply I remember them and thank them 
to this day.’’ He adds, ‘Experts and musicians of my 
present friends claim that the new Wagner and his 
pieces belong far more truly to me and I to them, likely. 
But I was fed and bred under the Italian dispensation, 
and absorbed it.”’ 

Mr. Traubel tells of Walt Whitman asking a friend who 
had just heard Verdi’s ‘‘Otello”’ if it was vocalism of the 
new sort or the old business lingering on, and upon being 
informed it was both but mostly new exclaiming: ‘Good! 
We have rather expected Verdi to do heroic things.” At 
the friend’s suggesting he thought Walt liked the old 
operas the poet replied, “I do like them—at least I 
did—but their age is gone; we require larger measures, 
in music as in literature, to express the spirit of this age.”’ 

When I was leaving Philadelphia, in the autumn of 
1879, to make my home in Wisconsin, I sent the old bard 
my course ticket for Carl Gaertner’s Quintette Club con- 
certs for the season of 1879-80, not enclosing my card, 
as it pleased me to think of his wondering where the ticket 
came from. Long afterward I read, in the Musical Courier 
“Raconteur’’ columns of my friend James Huneker, 
an account of the writer’s returning from one of these 
concerts with Walt Whitman on his arm. Recently Mr. 
Huneker wrote me that he remembered well seeing 
One occasion he es- 


played, and wrote, “I remember the, to me, always 
illing variation with the horn, the minor one, I mean. 
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Walt was there, and I walked to’the Market Street cars 
with him, and saw him safely east-bound to the ferry.” 

Quite recently, in looking through Walt Whitman’s 
“ Autobiographia,” published in later editions as “ Speci- 
men Days,’’ I came across these words, bearing the 
date February 11, ’80: ‘At a good concert to-night in 
the foyer of the opera house, Philadelphia—the band a 
small but first-rate one. Never did music more sink into 
and soothe and fill me—never so prove its soul-rousing 
power, its impossibility of statement. Especially in the 
rendering of one of Beethoven’s master septettes, by the 
well-chosen and perfectly-combined instruments (violins, 
viola, clarionet, horn, ’cello and contrabass,) was I car- 
ried away, seeing, absorbing many wonders. Dainty 
abandon, sometimes as if Nature laughing on a hillside 
in the sunshine; serious and firm monotonies, as of 
winds; a horn sounding through the tangle of the forest, 
and the dying echoes; soothing floating of waves, but 
presently rising in surges, angrily lashing, muttering, 
heavy; piercing peals of laughter, for interstices; now and 
then weird, as Nature herself is in certain moods—but 
mainly spontaneous, easy, careless—often the sentiment 
of the postures of naked children playing or sleeping. It 
did me good even to watch the violinists drawing their 
bows so masterly—every motion a study. I allow’d my- 
self, as I sometimes do, to wander out of myself. ‘The 
conceit came to me of a copious grove of singing birds, 
and in their midst a simple harmonic duo, two human 
souls, steadily asserting their own pensiveness, joyous- 
ness. 


The Flag. 


BY JOHN D. LONG. 


Like the grass swayed to and fro 
Over which the breezes go, 
Like long tresses tumbling down 
Rippling up from foot to crown, 
Like billows rolling on the ocean, 
Our glorious flag floats full and free. 
Its matchless hues now interfuse, 
And now swell wide against the tide 
That fills its straining canopy; 
Like smoke it wreathes in rills, and breathes 
Its fainting blaze into the haze, 
And slowly palpitates until 
It lures the eye as if it still 
Went rippling further through the sky— 
The very poetry of motion! 


Emblem thou of liberty, 
Banner of the brave and free, 
Stars and stripes! Red, white and blue! 
Old Thirteen, new Thirty-two! 
Afloat aloft on land or ocean, 
There’s not an eye with tears untraced 
That sees thy glory in the sky; 
There’s no true heart that would not die 
To keep thy scroll, no stripe erased, 
No star obscured, still floating high; 
No wanderer, far from home, beholds 
Without a thrill thy sheltering folds; 
There’s no man, worthy to be free, 
Who doth not look and cling to thee 
With all a patriot’s devotion. 


Prayer. 


Father, I have sinned in that I have been unhappy 
to-day. How could I be so miserable when all through 
the day Thou didst uphold me with Thy love and care? 
Forgive me, Lord, for thus dishonoring Thee, and give 
me such a sense of what Thou art to me that henceforth 
when I am unhappy for lack of anything I may remember 
that I have Thee and be satisfied. Amen.—Rev. Edward 
Leigh Pell, D.D. 
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Literature. 
The New Realists. 


“Those autobiographical novels that were 
popular throughout the third and fourth 
decades of the twentieth century’”—that is 
what Mr. H. G. Wells says in The World Set 
Free. Perhaps novels will be like that in 
ten years; even now if we say “biographical ”’ 
the phrase will be fairly appropriate to our 
own time, to the second decade. Certainly 
a number of the striking things done in Eng- 
lish fiction nowadays are of that sort, ac- 
counts of men and women: Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence’s Sons and Lovers, Mr. J. D. Beres- 
ford’s three books on Jacob Stahl, and Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s Youth's Encounter and 
Sinister Street. ‘‘If one excludes the mere 
story-teller,” says Mr. Wells in another place, 
who himself began as a “‘mere story-teller”’ 
and continued as a biographer if not an auto- 
biographer. It will never do to condemn 
story-telling, and perhaps one will say that 
there is no story to the life of Jacob Stahl, or 
of Paul Morel, or of Michael Fane. Of 
course there is not in the sense in which it 
may be said that there is no story to the lives 
of David Copperfield or of Arthur Pendennis. 
Yet story or not there is keen interest in these 
chronicles of young England in the early days 
of our century, more absorbing than other- 
wise now that the temper of young England 
is going through so fiery a trial. Such books 
will group themselves together in one’s mind 
and with them one would put Mr. Hugh Wal- 
pole’s The Duchess of Wrexe, and also, I think, 
those three dark books by Mr. Oliver Onions, 
The Debit Account, In Accordance with the 
Evidence, and The Story of Louie. The au- 
thors might be surprised, or éven disgusted, 
at finding themselves bracketed, but probably 
they are often thought of together. 

They all have their say, somehow, on life. 
One might gather that people nowadays were 
prejudiced against ‘‘drab sociological” or 
“morbid psychological”’ studies, but after 
all sociology (in such a use) means knowledge 
of men and women in the mass, and knowl- 
edge of men and women in the individual. 
It is hard to think of any one calling that 
sparkling kaleidoscope of the early days of 
Michael Fane a piece of psychology; one 
reads and reads of the way the imaginative 
boy feels and acts with a heightened and con- 
tinued sensation. So with The Duchess of 
Wrexe; of course Mr. Walpole did have in 
mind some generalization about the old order 
which is changing under our eyes, but the 
thing is so absolutely personified that it 
hardly comes to mind till afterward, just as 
in life itself. 

It is true (and somewhat connected with 
this point) that all these young men are reso- 
lute in attacking large things. Single books 
are not enough; they write trilogies. Mr. 
Beresford pursues his subject through The 
Early Life of Jacob Stahl, A Candidate for 
Truth, and The Invisible Event. Mr. Comp- 
ton Mackenzie has really a trilogy in Youth’s 
Encounter and the two parts of Sinister Street. 
Mr. Onions tells of the same strange crime 
from three different standpoints. Mr. Wal- 
pole has not yet written a trilogy, but he has 
projected one, and has furnished it with two 
prologues. Mr. Lawrence remains, as it 
were, austerely aloof. We look for no con- 
tinuation to Sons and Lovers, although there 
seems no reason why there should not be one. 
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Such writing is a following out of the im- 
pulses given by Clayhanger and The New 
Macchiavelli. Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr, 
H. G. Wells are the two who stand out head 
and shoulders above the others who have 
come forward since the great group which 
ushered in the nineties. Those who can look 
back to those earlier days will remember the 
thrills caused by Soldiers Three, The Prisoner 
of Zenda, Sherlock Holmes, not to mention 
many another wonderful piece of work. 
What a difference between those books and 
these of which we have just spoken! Mys- 
tery, adventure, romance—those were the 
watchwords then. There was no talk of 
“mere story-tellers’ in those days. Even 
Mr. H. G. Wells himself and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett began with books very different from 
those whereby they are now best known. 
The Time Machine and The Grand Babylon 
Hotel had adventure, mystery, romance even 
in the most popular sense. Yet both Mr. 
Bennett and Mr. Wells have deserted their 
first fantasies, and with their feet on firmer 
ground have made their great successes with 
things very different. 

It is not remarkable that most of those 
who have made a name for themselves since 
1900 have done much the same thing. One 
can hardly think of any English novelist who 
has really come to the front in the last fifteen 
years who belongs in spirit to the earlier 
group. Mr. Jeffrey Farnol, some will say, 
and others might add Mr. Hewlett, Mr. 
Conrad, Mr. Locke, Mr. Oppenheim, but 
all these began earlier. No, whatever we 
think of it, the best minds of young England 
of our day, when they turn to fiction, fix 
their eyes upon the actual life about them, 
and in conditions and circumstances that are 
more or less familiar to all they find enough 
of mystery, adventure, and romance. 

Save that he is a bit older one would men- 
tion here Mr. John Galsworthy. And cer- 
tainly in the view of all these later men there 
is one recurrent idea more or less evident, the 
contrast and conflict between radical and 
conservative, between the adventurer and 
the home-lover, the New World and the Old, 
the hierarchies and structures of society and 
the individual. One rarely forgets that in 
Galsworthy and one generally finds it in 
these others. They are all by way of being 
sons of Ishmael, led in part perhaps by the 
natural vigor of young strength, in part pos- 
sibly by the seductions of that little known 
satirist, Samuel Butler. For whatever rea- 
son, there it is, the flaming up of the individ- 
ual, a strange thing, perhaps, in a century de- 
voted to social study, work, existence. 

Yet such a generalization does no justice 
to such various spirits as we have here. Like 
as they are—champions of the new realism 
which in other phases than fiction is making 
its effort to break through the conventional 
and reach some real comprehension of life— 
like as they are, their chief interest as one 
reads comes from things wherein they are 
different. One need not compare or estimate 
relative values, but one readily notes the 
somewhat sombre beauty of Mr. Lawrence, 
Mr. Mackenzie’s exhilarated sense of youth 
and his perfect horn-of-plenty of fact, the 
sinister intensity of Mr. Oliver Onions, the 
full feeling for life and character of Mr. Hugh 
Walpole, the perfect naturalness of Mr. 
Beresford. ‘These things and others make 
reading their books a pleasure, but there is a 
residuum behind; one wants to do something 
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to comprehend this effort, to define it. That 
is something not to be done here, in these 
few words, yet one may compare this phase 
of realism with that of thirty or forty years 
ago and perceive a great difference. Philo- 
‘sophically I understand that the realism of 
to-day depends upon intuition, while that of 
half a century ago was rational, and (although 
they are no philosophers) something the same 
thing may be said of our novelists. But 
more important than that is something else; 
namely, that while the realists of those earlier 
days seemed to love the everyday, the ordi- 
nary, even the ugly for its own sake, these 
later men have lived through the nineties 
and feel the need of beauty, of charm, of dis- 
tinction. Call it ‘‘mystery, adventure, ro- 
mance’’,if you like; they have the sense of it 
though they do not seek it in the exotic sen- 
sations of tropical islands nor in the complex 
intrigues of modern capitals. They seek it. 
in the life about us. And if they can find it 
there, how much the better for us!—The In- 
dependent. 


If We Only Understood. 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and pain— 

Would the grim eternal roughness 
Seem—I wonder—just the same? 

Should we help where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 

Knowing not life’s hidden force— 
Knowing not the fount of action 

Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not amid the evil 

All the golden grains of good; 
And we’d love each other better 

If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should, 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner 
All the while we loathe the sin; 
Could we know the powers working 
To o’erthrow integrity, 
We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient charity. 


~—Rudyard Kipling. 
Reviews. 
History or CurisTiaN Missions. By 
Charles Henry Robinson. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net.—Dr. 
Robinson has endeavored to give us a sketch 
in outline of the Christian missions rather 
than a history of them. No one realizes’ 
better than Dr. Robinson himself how far- 
reaching is his subject, and all too modestly 
he claims in his preface to offer his readers 
neither a dictionary nor a commentary upo 

missions, but a textbook to facilitate future. 
study of the subject. To one who has been 


fortunate enough to have a moderate ace és 


quaintance with the missionary work of 
many Evangelical Societies this volume v 
not be a textbook, but an 1 inspiration. 
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“plished in the Far East. Dr. Robinson not 


only is a master of his chosen material, but 


_ he knows a great deal as well about world 


geography. He not only speaks of Japan, 
‘China, India, Malaysia, and Burma, but he 
goes into interesting and varied details about 
the different missionary stations in each set- 
tlement. It is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to make a book on a deep and abstract 
topic of this kind difficult reading. But 
Dr. Robinson has been successful in his own 
style as well as in his choice of quotations. 
The section of his book entitled ‘‘ Modern 
Missions in Japan ”’ will be of peculiar profit 
to readers. Japan is a country which has 
hastened to adopt, more than any of the 
so-called “‘heathen”’ lands, the costumes, the 
industries, and the governmental freedom 
of our civilized nations. She has imitated 
everything in the temporal world, but she 
has shown a decided distaste for the things 
of the spirit. So far our appreciation of Dr. 
Robinson’s book has been so great that we 
hesitate to write further. But as we note 
in conclusion the inestimable value of the 
book, we also note our regrets that Unitarian 
missions have been completely ignored by 
its writer. In his final chapter Dr. Robin- 
son makes a plea for the union of all Christian 
sects. He even goes so far as to inquire 
whether ‘“‘there is any prospect that the 
Church of Rome can ever be included in 
a scheme of reunion which could commend 
itself to other Christian Churches.” Why 
not be really generous, my dear doctor, and 
admit the poor Unitarians, if only to the 
outer portal? We are not as rich as some 
of the other denominations. Nevertheless 
we have in many of the countries in the 
Far East loyal, brave, devoted missionaries, 
whose spirit of sacrifice is no less fervent than 
that which animates our orthodox brethren. 
Possibly the omission is accidental. Still we 
fear that Dr. Robinson would like to have 
added to his list of activities in the mission 
field, ‘‘Mission to the Unitarians; Under- 
taken by S. P. C. K.”’! M. H. 


Soncs or Horr. By Rebecca N. Taylor. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co.—There are 
exactly two poems in this book that are 
worthy of a second reading. One is called 
“A Spring ‘Morningzin}Paris,” and the other 
is ‘In Memoriam.” The other poems are 
so tame that they remind one of other verses 
even tamer. In this age we forgive every- 
thing in literature but sameness; indeed we 
might add, or saneness. Miss Taylor’s verses 
are too normal, too commonplace. ‘The 
moods she expresses are so inevitable that it 
is an irritation to be reminded of their un- 
happy existence, by the method she takes to 
recall them. And yet it is also true that 
those same moods, touched by the genius of 
another, would awaken in us a sympathetic 
and an instant response. We can say no 
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more or less about these verses than that 
they remind us of our own poetical attempts. 
We have given up writing verses, and we 
recommend the author of Songs of Hope 
to do the same. 


THE Story oF YOUNG GEORGE WASHING- 
ton. By Wayne Whipple. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus & Co.—Boys and girls of the 
oncoming generation will probably know far 
more history than did their elders at the 
same period in their development. They 
will learn their history, however, in a simpler 
way. It will no longer be a discipline, but a 
pleasure; and we have an excellent illustra- 
tion of why history will become a pleasure in 
this book by Mr. Whipple. In his introduc- 
tion the author reminds his readers that his 
book is to be a biography of ‘‘George”’ as 
well as “‘Washington.”’ He has succeeded 
in making it very well worth reading, and 
if fathers and mothers will take the trouble 
to read The Story of Young George Wash- 
ington aloud to their children the whole 
family will enjoy the book. Moreover, 
there are a good many older people who know 
just two facts about George Washington’s 
boyhood. He did cut down a cherry-tree, 
and he never told a lie. But there are a 
good many other incidents of his youth 
equally moral and equally interesting. If 
you read Mr. Whipple’s book you will dis- 
cover what some of them are. 


WoLFINE. By X. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton. $1.25, postpaid $1.35.—The sen- 
sational plot and incidents of this novel 
have something of the moving-picture effect, 
and several scenes would lend themselves 
to vivid representation. A play marriage, 
found later to be binding; a villain of deep- 
est dye, who by assuming the name of the 
blameless hero causes misunderstandings and 
years of separation; a romantic love affair, 
in which a man woos his own wife; a sen- 
sational climax, in which Wolfine, the won- 
derful dog, takes an -active part,—these find 
proper place in the story, and for those who 
like their fiction highly colored and do not 
mind a certain crudeness of narrative the 
book will be found exciting to the end. 


LIBERAL JUDAISM AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
By Harry S. Lewis, M.A. New York: Bloch 
Publishing Company. 1915. Cloth, gilt 
top, 160 pages. $1 net.—Mr. Lewis, the 
author of this book, is said to be well known 
in England for his work in the field of social 
service. In 1913, by special invitation, he 
delivered in New York City, under the au- 
spices of the Eastern Council of Reform 
Rabbis, six lectures known as the Lewisohn 
Lectures, on the history and problems of 
social service with special reference to its 
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The lectures were so well received by those 
who heard them that it was thought well that 
they should be given book form for the 
benefit of all who are engaged or interested 
in this great field, which is so vitally con- 
nected with all society and religion. While 
the subject is naturally discussed from the 
viewpoint of liberal Judaism, the book will 
be found indispensable to the Christian 
worker, and should be of special value to all 
who in their work are brought face to face 
with the problems which involve the life 
and welfare of the Jewish unfortunate. 


THE QUEST FOR WONDER. By Lynn Har- 
old Hough. New York and Cincinnati: The 
Abingdon Press. 1915. $1 net.—This vol- 
ume derives its title from the first of the series 
of ten essays or studies which make up the 
book. The studies deal with questions of 
theology and philosophy which confront not 
only the preacher, but every one who 
thinks seriously about the great problems of 
present-day Christianity. They are written 
with a grace of style that is charming, 
and the thought is expressed with such clear- 
ness and precision as to compel the reader’s 
attention and to provoke him to thought. 
There are chapters on Bergson, Bushnell, 
Dale, and Ritschl, as well as interesting 
studies of the Atonement, the New Ortho- 
doxy, and the Eschatology of the Book of 
Revelation. The book is of interest to the 
lay as well as the professional reader, and 
is most heartily commended as well worth 
serious attention. 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER. A Vision of To-day. 
By Henry Harrison Brown, soul-cultur- 
ist. San Francisco: ‘‘Now” Company. $1. 
—The vision may be of to-day, but the words 
are of yesterday or the day before. They 
are mostly borrowed from modern essayists 
and poets, among whom are included many 
Unitarians and other liberals. The rest is that 
kind of ‘‘ mysticality,”’ which parades as ‘‘ New 
Thought.” The use of bold-faced type and 
large capitals is enough to make one squirm 
and when the various misprints are encoun- 
tered the desire is irresistible. The book is 
appropriately covered in “ leatherette.”’ 


OMAR OR CHRIsT. By N. B. Riply. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. 
25 cents net.—It is so dangerous to para- 
phrase the Rubdiydt of Omar that thou- 
sands of reckless literary men and women 
have yielded to temptation, seized their 
talent, and rushed onward to destruction. In 
this case, however, the author has ably 
contrasted the philosophy of the Persian 
poet with the loftier teachings of Jesus. Pass- 
ing over certain trite combinations of words, 
such as ‘“‘heart”’ and ‘“‘dart,’’ the poem shows 


importance in relation to liberal Judaism. | Si™cere feeling and a certain merit. 
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The Dome, 
Seeing the World. 


BY HARRIET BURNSIDE FOSTER. 


Mr. and Mrs. Morrison rocked pleasantly 
on the porch, regarding the revolutions of 
their son, who with his friend Archibald Gid- 
ding battled furiously upon the front lawn. 

“Yah, my turn,” cried Tommie from be- 
neath a fierce battery. 

«”Tisn’t either.’ 

“Well, I'll get it then.”” He leaped for- 
ward, wrenching the weapon from the attack- 
ing army and forcing him back under cover 
of a shredded umbrella, which served as the 
tent of the defending force. The weapon 
itself was no more than a garden-hose, wielded 
with practiced dexterity by each side in turn. 
Thus, after being thoroughly drenched, the 
pursuer gave way to become the pursued. 
What transformations might be made in the 
armies of the world if their commanders 
could but watch the military tactics of these 
two! 

“‘Let’s quit,’ said Tom, suddenly. <A sud- 
den distaste for the game had come over him. 
His guest, though somewhat wroth at being 
requested to cease while he wielded the 
weapon, realized that he was no more than a 
guest, knowing that in his host’s code (as in- 
deed it would have been in his own) ‘‘guest”’ 
signified ‘‘the fellow who has to do what I 
want.” 

As a consequence he followed obediently 
behind his lord until they reached the point 
commanding the best lookout over the water, 
where they threw themselves down on the 
grass, and, having selected each a palatable 
grass-blade, reclined happily. A slight press- 
ure upon the left side of Thomas, recumbent, 
recalled the new knife, presented by his 
friend. 

“That’s a bird,’’ murmured the pleased 
owner, as he considered its sharp blades with 
a judicious eye. ‘‘I’m glad I asked you out, 
Arch. What shall we do in the morning?” 

Arch felt the magnanimity of this question 
deeply—it required meditation—and debated 
inwardly between an all-day paddle and a 
walking trip. Finally he deferred the matter 
to his superior officer. 

“Um,” said that personage. ‘‘Well—I'd 
rather hike. You can see more of the world 
that way, you know.” 

‘The world?” 

“Yep, of course, the world. We'll go up 
the railroad track with knapsacks on our 
backs, like tramps,—maybe hitch on a freight- 
train; we'll take fish-poles and catch fish, 
and I’ll show you the cave. They had a real 
Indian conference there once. Maybe we'll 
see a woodchuck. Your mother gave you 
some money, didn’t she? And we’ll end up 


in Armela. Maybe we can sell the fish 
there.”’ 
“What fish?’? demanded the incautious 


private, who wished to have some voice in 
the decision. 

‘“Why, the ones we catch, youninny. We'll 
go to Armela, sell the fish,’—Tommie eyed 
him sternly,—‘‘buy lunch, and catch the 
afternoon train back.” 

Tom continued to paint artistic pictures of 
the next day’s adventure with a masterly 
touch until his mother’s voice from the porch 
inquired dubiously, “‘Boys, are you in bed?” 

A hasty scamper toward the back door 
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answered her promptly in the negative. 
After the army had successfully raided the 
larder and consumed their booty, the general, 
while transferring last vestiges of grape-juice 
from his mouth to his sleeve, remarked saga-, 
ciously that they’d ‘‘better run for the sheets 
so’s to be ready early.” 

The following morning Archie, who had 
been summoned peremptorily to conscious- 
ness by the solicitous devotion of a mosquito, 
sat up in bed to take cognizance of the 
weather, the time of day, and the where- 
abouts of his chief. The magic powers of 
sleep had restored to Tommie all his cherubic 
guilelessness. What a boon this angelic ex- 
pression was Tommie himself did not guess. 
Often when Mrs. Morrison came to summon 
him to an already late breakfast or to accuse 
him of some marauding act her heart hesi- 
tated within her at sight of that innocent- 
appearing figure with its soft tousled hair, 
low-lying lashes, and pillowed arms. ‘‘How 
could such a sweet lamb ever have been in 
my jelly closet?’’ she would ask her practical 
self, sternly. ‘“‘You’re as cruel as a Hans 
Andersen stepmother!’’ The facts them- 
selves slunk away beneath these scathing 
denunciations. Later in the day she berated 
her weakness soundly, though she usually 
repeated it. 

However, the keen eye of Master Archi- 
bald Gidding was fascinated by none of this 
beauty. “Looks like a blooming baby’ was 
his mental reflection. 

“Tom, are you awake?’’ he demanded 
tentatively. From the motionless figure 
came a somnolent grunt, sounding to Arch 
contemptuous. He became less circum- 
spect. 

“Wi, Tommie Morrison, stick-in-the-mud, 
get up!” 

The last words rose in a resounding cres- 
cendo, causing a revolution of arms and legs 
and blankets which terrified their perpetrator 
to a safer distance. 

“Who yelled at me?”’ demanded Tommie, 
in a voice that told from what depths of 
slumber he had been roused. 

“FHr—that is, I thought’’— 

“Oh, it was you, was it, Archibald Gid- 
ding? Well, just you wait.” Then, as 
nonchalantly as though nothing had passed 
between them, ‘What time is it?”’ 

“JT don’t know,’ came in an apologetic 
mumble from the other end of the room. 

“You don’t know, and yet you dare dis- 
turb a fellow’s sleep? Well, you just tiptoe 
downstairs and look at the hall clock.”’ 

Archie departed submissively. Long prac- 
tice had proved to him that silent action was 
the least likely to offend his host’s variable 
humors. After his insubordination he felt 
that the more action and the more silence 
performed, the less punishment to follow, 
for that some there would be he doubted not. 
The swiftness of Nemesis he had not fore- 
seen. When he returned from his mission 
he found the door shut and, upon trying the 
knob, locked. Archie gasped. From within 
came the strains of ‘‘ The Good Old Summer- 
time,’ whistled fairly near the key. ‘ 

“‘ Aw, let me in, and I’ll tell you what time 
1 ISae 

“Thank you, my watch was under my 
pillow.” The musician now began to sing, 
“For that’s a very good sign that she’s your 
tootsie-wootsie.”’ 

“Say, I’ve got to get dressed.” 

No answer. 
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“You’re mean, Tom Morrison. I’m sorry 
I ever gave you that peach of a knife.” 

“Oh, you are?” coldly from within. 
“Think that over a while.” 


Silence on both sides ensued for a brief 


space after this statement. Then Archie, 
forgetting the brevity and airiness of his 
attire, ‘All right, I’m mad. I’m going home 
now.” 

Unreserved laughter succeeded this an- 
nouncement. Tommie’s imagination worked 
with brilliant rapidity. ‘‘Say, I’ll lend you 
my straw hat with the Yale band. It’ll 
combine well with your blue pajamas.”’ 

In the midst of an angry retort the exile 
sneezed resoundingly. ‘Tommie’s heart, which 
for the softer emotions was as yet a very 
ill-developed organ, did not smite him at 
the pathetic sound, but something in its 
carrying qualities warned him that a repeti- 
tion might arouse the family. 

“Promise that on our trip you’ll let me 
sleep.” 

“What!” cried Archie, forgetting all ani- 


mosity. ‘Are we going to stay all night?” 
“Well, I thought’— Tom paused. 
‘‘ Promise?” 


“Aw, I was only joking,’’ answered the 
private, amiably. ‘‘ You can sleep a week for 
all I care.”’ 

“Well, open the door then, silly. 
locked it five minutes ago.” 

At breakfast they won the half-hearted 
consent of Mrs. Morrison. “It’s going to 
storm, and you will be eaten up by bugs,” 
she endeavored to dissuade them. 

Her husband laughed. ‘‘Let ’em go,” he 
said. ‘‘Why, when I was a boy’’— Here 
followed that type of moralizing monologue 
in which all self-respecting parents delight 
to indulge. 

They spent the morning in packing, and, 
when lunch was over, strapped down and 
bent over with coverings and cooking uten- 
sils,—but more especially with the provisions, 
of which a soft-hearted cook had bestowed 
munificent quantities,—they betook them- 
sel¥es to the railroad track. 

“We'll hike to a swell camp I know to- 
night. There’s a spring, and we'll light a 
real camp-fire,’—Tom lingered gloatingly 
to over the words,—‘‘and make the sprint up 
Armela early in the morning.” 

Arch assented with a toneless grunt, barely 
discernible from beneath rolls of canvas. 
After two hours’ silent advance, T'cm an- 
nounced that they approached the spring. 

On a fern-swarded knoll under tall pines 
before the water the two pitched their tent. 
A quiet stream sparkled among sprayed 
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grasses in the valley below them, and, hasten- — 


ing noisily down to join it, a continual miracle 
as it sprang from the heart of a dark rock, 
gushed a spring. Instantly the boys felt 
that their thirst was unbearable, kneeling on 
stones in the basin below to quench it. 
“Time for a swim before dinner?” Cus- 
tom fettered Archie still. The word “‘dinner”’ 
was strongly intrenched in his vocabulary. 
His comrade had half his clothes off at men- 
tion of the idea. Together they ran for the 
cool, tree-reflecting water, their scrawny 
little bodies full of the moment’s joy. 
This additional exercise sharpened their 
already violent appetites. Scarcely able to 
give time to the donning of a few clothes, they 
set about building the fire and preparing a 


meal. With what relish they devoured it, — 


flavored by leaves, unwary bugs, and ashes 
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4 from the fire,—no words can tell. You who 


have camped will understand, and you who 
have not, seize your first opportunity. When 
‘they sighed and leaned back, satiated at last, 
came the moment for which Tommie had 
waited. 

“Give Colin’—Colin was the dog who 
had insisted on accompanying them, some- 
what to Mrs. Morrison’s relief—‘‘the scraps, 
and heap on the brushwood, Arch. Here’s 
more.”’ The two fed the flames devoutly 
until long tongues leaping up dispelled the 
advancing shadows. ‘Then they threw them- 
selves down on the side from which the wind 
came, so that the smoke escaped their faces, 
and tasted the full delight of a camp-fire at 
evening. The darkness, save for a dying 
afterglow on the water, hedged them round, 
while night-birds and leaping fishes inter- 
mittently deepened the silence. Now and 
then the lugubrious call of an owl sounded in 
the woods behind them and the whip-poor- 
will wailed from a pine-top. 

Archie sighed, and Tom, sympathizing with 
his mood, whispered, “‘Wouldn’t it be nice to 
live here forever, and not have to wear any 
clothes or collars, and just fish and hunt?’’ 

But at last, catching each other in the midst 
of an ill-smothered yawn, they scattered the 
embers, leaving a smudge near their tent as 
defence against marauding mosquitoes. ‘Torn 
between regret and sleep, the commander 
and his private stumbled inside their tent. 

Here debilitating civilization cast out the 
spirit of nature. That afternoon Archie had 
collected some pine boughs. 

“They’re soft and will make a wonderful 
bed, and smell great,” he asserted as he piled 
them in a corner. Now his companion, say- 
ing he was nearly asleep, sank carelessly 
down,—to leap suddenly, rubbing tortured 
sides, and crying, ‘‘Zowy, I’drather sleep on 
a porcupine.’”’ And Archie, though he es- 
sayed manfully to put his precepts into 
practice, was forced to admit that he pre- 
ferred the ground. Both noticed, but did 
not remark upon, certain heretofore unof- 
fending ant-hills. Somewhat gloomily they 
rolled themselves each in a blanket and lay 
down again, when a loud barking resounded 
from nearby. 

“What's that?’”’ demanded Arch, with the 
suspicion of a quaver in his voice. 

Tommie answered, “I g-guess C-C-Colin 
must have t-t-treed something. I’m cold, 
that’s why my voice shivers.”” He arose and 
tiptoed gingerly to the opening of the tent. 
“Here, Colin,’ he called feebly. He could 
not bring his lips to frame a whistle. 

“Are there any wolves around here?” 
asked Archie when they had settled them- 
selves for the third time. 

“Why, some came once in winter over to 
the front porch, and you know we're miles 
from home. Why’— ‘Tommie, lost in the 
interest of his story, forgot to mention, and, 
in fact, forgot himself, that an old trapper 
had told him this some years ago. He con- 
tinued in low tones, ‘‘Once I read about some 
Russians that were pursued in their sleigh 
by wolves, and they drew lots and threw out 
people, so that the wolves would stop and 
eat them and maybe some might escape.”’ 

Archie capped this with the sad tale of an 
Indian whom a monstrous bear had dragged 
ten miles and at last given to his—the bear’s— 
family, who tore him limb from limb and 
lly devoured him. . 

” ejaculated Tommie, appreciatively. 
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Then he spoke as Thomas, the doubter, might 
have done. ‘I don’t believe it really hap- 
pened, ’cause, if the guy was eaten up, who 
lived to tell the tale?”’ 

But Archie exploded this theory by adding 
in a thrilling whisper, “His little son found 
his cracked skull and a wampum belt he 
wore in the bear’s den years afterward.” 

Neither spoke for a while. Suddenly 
Archie hit out with his hand. 

“Here, quit punching me.” 

“T’m not: there are a thousand mosquitoes 
on me,” 

Tommie became aware that a spider had 
bitten him in seven spots, which he specified 
and offered to show. 

“T’ll believe you,’’ said his companion, 
sourly. ‘I’ve killed four ants on me. You 
call this seeing the world. Now’’— 

“ Aw, shut up.” 

Silence again, while they both rolled away 
from each other, and each made determined 
efforts to drown, thought in slumber. 

(To be concluded.) 


The Rough Little Rascal. 


A smudge on his nose and a smear on his cheek, 

And knees that might not have been washed in a week; 
A bump on his forehead, a scar on his lip, 

A relic of many a tumble and trip; 

A rough little, tough little rascal, but sweet, 

Is he that each evening I’m eager to meet. 


A brow that is beady with jewels of sweat, 

A face that’s as black as a visage can get; 

A suit that at noon was a garment of white, 
Now one that his mother declares is a fright; 
A fun-loving, sun-loving rascal, and fine, 

Is he that comes placing his black fist in mine. 


A crop of brown hair that is tousled and tossed, 
A waist from which two of the buttons are lost; 
A smile that shines out through the dirt and the grime, 
And eyes that are flashing delight all the time; 
All these are the joys that I’m eager to meet 
And look for the moment I get to my street. 
—Edgar A. Guest, in Detroit Free Press. 


The Mouse Stairs. 


[The Editor hopes that this series of stories will interest 
the younger readers of the Register. Write and tell us how 
you like them.] 

i a 


For a long time no one knew they were 
there. The people who lived in the little 
old house were very busy all day and slept 
very soundly all night. But once the Littlest 
Boy was so warm he couldn’t go to sleep 
right away. It was then he heard a bit of 
plaster fall and a wild scurrying back of the 
wall near his head. 

It was Frisk, frolicking up the mouse 
stairs. But of course the Littlest Boy 
couldn’t know that and he did not like it. 
So he called ‘“ Mother!” 

“Well, what’s the trouble in here?”’ asked 
Mother. ‘“‘Can’t you go to sleep, Boy-o?”’ 

“JT was thinking to go to sleep, Mother,” 
said the Littlest Boy. ‘‘And—and somepin’ 
dropped in the wall an’ it scrabbled and ran!”’ 

Mother laughed and sat down by the bed. 
“Oh, that was a mouse,—on the mouse 
stairs, you know,” she said lightly. 

“Mouse stairs?”’ repeated the Littlest Boy. 
He put his hand into Mother’s and snuggled 
closer under the bedclothes. ‘‘Tell me about 
’em, please.” 

“‘Well, mouse stairs,’ began Mother,” are 
the smallest stairs you can think of! 
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regular stairs, the way ours are, you know, but 
queer little stairways in back of the walls. 
They have wide steps and narrow ones. 
There are short landings, just big enough to 
get your breath on, and long landings where 
you walk along as if it were a gallery. Every- 
where the stairs turn and double back on 
themselves. They go up and down and 
back and forth, which is as it should be, for 
a mouse needs lots of exercise. 

“And nobody can imagine, unless they’ve 
tried them, what fun they are! A mouse 
never minds the dark when he knows his 
way. So they scamper around on them just 
for sport lots of times. A run up and down 
the mouse stairs is a sure way to prevent 
fusses in the family—at least so Mother 
Graymouse always said. 

“The Graymouses live up in the attic. I 
can’t tell you the exact place, for I haven’t 
found it out myself yet, but somewhere they 
have a cosy little home hidden away at the 
top of the mouse stairs. I believe it was the 
delightful mouse stairs in this house which 
made Mother Graymouse settle here. For 
Mother Graymouse is very lively herself and 
not even Frisk enjoys a mouse-stair run 
better than she does. 

“There are Mrs. Graymouse and three 
children, Graycoat, Cuddledown, and Frisk. 
Mr. Graymouse met with an accident a 
while ago and left Mrs. Graymouse to bring 
up the children. Graycoat is a great help 
to her. He is a strong, steady fellow. 
Cuddledown has a nice disposition, but she 
spends most of her time finding warm, 
comfortable nests and going to sleep in them. 
Frisk is the youngest, jolliest, and liveliest 
of them all—and he is always getting into 
mischief, Mother Graymouse says. But that 
is just what she used to do herself, so she 
really doesn’t mind very much. 

“‘T will tell you some more about the Gray- 
mouse family and their adventures some 
time—but not to-night. Now you’re going 
to sleep, Boy-o, and if you hear any rustling 
you will know it is only Frisk running over 
the mouse stairs, and you can think of what 
fun he is having!”’ 

“Um-hm,”’ said the sleepy Littlest Boy— 
and he went to sleep. 


She: “‘Isn’t Jack just wonderful? He’s al- 
ready been promoted to field-marshal.” He: 
“TImpossible!’”? She: ‘‘ Did I say field-mar- 
shal? Well, perhaps it’s court-martial. I 
know it’s one or the other.’’—Selected. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PresipENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasureR, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Three Counsellors. 


It was the fairy of the place, 
Moving within a little light, 

Who touched with dim and shadowy grace 
The conflict at its fever height. 


It seemed to whisper “Quietness,” 
Then quietly itself was gone: 

Yet echoes of its mute caress 
Were with me as the years went on. 


It was the warrior within 

Who called “Awake, prepare for fight: 
Yet lose not memory in the din: 

Make of thy gentleness thy might: 


“Make of thy silence words to shake 

The long-enthronéd kings of earth: 
Make of thy will the force to break 

Their towers of wantonness and mirth.” 


It was the wise all-seeing soul 
Who counselled neither war nor peace: 
“Only be thou thyself that goal 
In which the wars of time shall cease.” 
—Littell’s Living Age. 


The Little Country Theatre. 


No recent theatrical experiment has re- 
ceived more widespread praise or aroused 
more serious interest than has been bestowed 
upon “The Little Country Theatre,” located 
in one of the buildings of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, at Fargo, N.D. This 
experiment in the development of rural 
communities has been described by Alfred G. 
Arvold in “ The Playbook”’ (published by the 
Wisconsin Dramatic Society), in the ‘‘ Immi- 
grants in America Review,’’ and in other pub- 
lications. According to The Century, Mr. 
Arvold, who is the founder of the theatre, 
has received inquiries from all parts of the 
Union; and several residents of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines have already under- 
taken the work of developing country theatres 
in their respective communities. 

The real purpose of the little country 
theatre, according to Mr. Arvold, is ‘‘to use 
the drama, and all that goes with the drama, 
as a sociological force in getting people to- 
gether and acquainted with one another. 
Instead of making the drama a luxury of the 
classes, its aim is to make it an instrument for 
the enlightenment and enjoyment of the 
masses.”’ Mr. Arvold explains the importance 
of this problem in village communities :— 

“Social stagnancy is a characteristic trait 
of the small town and the country where 
community spirit is usually at a low ebb. 
Because of the stupid monotony of the village 
and country existence, the tendency of the 
people, young and old, is to move to large 
cities. Young people leave the small town 
and the country because of its deadly dul- 
ness, ‘They want Life. Older people desert 
the country because they want better living 
conditions and more social and educational 
advantages for themselves and their children. 
Moral degeneracy in the country, like the 
city, is usually due to lack of proper recre- 
ation. When people have something health- 
ful to occupy their minds they seldom think 
of wrong-doing. Scientists attribute to lone- 
liness many of the cases of insanity among 
country people. That something funda- 
mental must be done along social lines in 
the country to help people find themselves 
no one will dispute. The migration from 
the country to the city will never be stopped 
until the inhabitants of the small town and 
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the agricultural districts find their true 
expression in the community.” 

A dingy old chapel was converted into the 
theatre. Although simplicity is the key- 
note throughout, the appearance of the little 
theatre is fascinating, according to its founder. 
He describes it as follows :— 

“Tt is a large playhouse put under a re- 
ducing glass. It is just the size of an average 
country town hall. It has a seating capacity 
of two hundred. The stage is thirty feet in 
width, twenty feet in depth, having a pro- 
scenium opening of ten feet in height and 
fifteen feet in width. ‘There are no boxes and 
balconies. The decorations are plain and 
simple. The color scheme is green and gold, 
the gold predominating. The eight large 
windows are hung with tasteful green draper- 
ies. The curtain is a tree-shade velour. 
The birch-stained seats are broad and not 
crowded together. There is a place fora 
moving-picture machine. The scenery is 
simple and painted in plain colors. Any- 
body in a country town can make a set like it. 
It has the Belasco realism about it. The 
doors are wooden doors, the windows have 
real glass in them. Simplicity is the key- 
note of the theatre. It is an example of 
what can be done with hundreds of village 
halls, unused portions of schoolhouses, and 
the basements of country churches in com- 
munities.” 

Although it is now barely a year old, “‘ The 
Little Country Theatre’’ has already, accord- 
ing to Mr. Arvold, more than justified its 
existence. Various types of plays have been 
presented by different groups representing 
many diverse races. One of the most effec- 
tive productions was the staging of a tableau 
entitled “A Farm House Scene in Iceland 
Thirty Years Ago,” by twenty young men 
and women of Icelandic descent. Every 
detail of the Icelandic home-life was carried 
out. Other students of foreign descent at the 
institution were incited likewise to depict 
the national life of their fathers and mothers. 

The influence of Mr. Arvold’s “Little 
Country Theatre’”’ has been far-reaching. 
In North Dakota alone ‘‘between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand people are par- 
ticipating in home-talent plays, due primarily 
to the influence of the ‘Little Country 
Theatre.’” 

But Mr. Arvold is even more enthusiastic 
concerning the infinite possibilities of the 
“Vittle Country Theatre” idea. ‘If it 
can inspire people in the country districts 
and small communities who are dissatisfied 
with their surroundings, who are lonely and 
have little ambition in life, to get along with 
each other, in order that they may find them- 
selves, it will have performed a service which 
will be invaluable to mankind.” 

“The drama is a medium through which 
America must inevitably express its highest 
form of democracy. It must be considered 
more in a sociological sense than in a literary, 
and a sense.of art. When it can be used as 
an instrument to get people to express them- 
selves in order that they may build up a 
bigger and better community life, it will 
then have performed a real service to society. 
When the people who live in the small com- 
munity and the country awaken to the in- 
finite possibilities which lie hidden in them- 
selves through the impulse of a vitalized 
drama they will be less eager to move to 
centres of population. The question of 
unemployment will no longer puzzle cities. 


broader life. 


(18) 


The moral tone of the country will be im- 
proved and loneliness will cease to be a cause 


of insanity. The monotony of their exist-_ 


ence will change then into a newer and 
Then the lure of the city will 
be a thing of the past. To help people find 
themselves and their true expression in a 
community is the great idea back of The 
Little Country Theatre.’’-—Current Opinion. 


Cost of Education. 


The cost of education for the year, as esti- 
mated by the United States bureau of edu- 
cation, was $750,000,000, “‘a relatively small 
amount when compared with other items in 
the public expense,’’ declares the report. 
“Tt is less by $300,000,000 than the cost of 
running the federal government; it is less 
than one-third the nation’s expenditure for 
alcoholic liquors; it is only a little over 
three times the estimated cost of admis- 
sions to moving-picture theatres in the 
United States for the same year. Measured 
in terms of products of the soil, the United 
States spent somewhat more for education 
in 1914 than the value of its cotton crop, 
somewhat less than the value of its wheat 
crop, and less than half the value of the 
annual harvest of corn; while the nation’s 
bill for education was less by nearly $100,- 
000,000 than the value of the exports from 
the harbor of New York in the calendar year 
just passed.’’ Very little increase is yet 
to be noted in the average term for public 
schools. Between 1910 and 1913 the in- 
crease was from 157.5 days a year to 158.1, 
a growth of only six-tenths of a day in three 
years. Attendance has improved, however. 
The average number of days attended by 
each person enrolled increased from 113 in 
1910 to 116.6 in 1913. 


Big Brothers. 


Adoption has been a custom from the very 
oldest days of written history. We find it in 
all races and in all countries. Tribes adopted 
each other, either for economic purposes or 
for marriage. Children have always been 
adopted, and Christianity picked up the 
custom very graciously in its earlier years. 
Lately, that is for fifty or sixty years past, 
there has been a good deal in the way of 
gathering the homeless from our large cities 
and hunting homes for them in the well-to-do 
sections of the country, especially among the 
farmers. ‘There are now hundreds scattered 
about the country who are not only rescued 
from the slums but made very valuable 
members of well-to-do families. 

We have sometimes thought that this mat- 
ter should be taken up more systematically 
and if possible be made a national move- 
ment. It would go a long way to solve the 
difficulties of our wheat growers and corn 
producers if young fellows could be found 
for them, who would grow up as members 
of the family and inherit with the rest of 
the children. With this in mind the Big 
Brother movement becomes very appeal- 
ing. It seems that one hundred and thirty 
representative business men of St. Louis 
have constituted themselves an association 
in which each member agrees to adopt a 
poor boy, between the Bese: of twel re and 
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vice to the State and nation?” 
6: pilation from The Standard bears upon such 


intellectual and physical training. 

_ The organization proposes to bring its 
adopted boys into association, so that once 
a month they will come together for social 
purposes. It might be as well for this 
clause of the agreement to wait for its adop- 
tion. Each foster-brother will find a good 
deal to do to shape the personality of a lad 
or a lass gathered in from other natal in- 
fluences. Some of them at least will have 
their hands full, and in some cases the closer 
the adopted one is wrapped up in home life, 
and absorbed in the adopted atmosphere, 
the better. Certainly no movement of this 
kind will be worth the while unless it leaves 
each one of the Big Brothers to a great deal 
of freedom, and compels him to work out his 
individuality as a teacher and guide. 

There is only one thing about any such 
movement that should be general, that is 
that the adopted one shall find himself or 
herself well homed. It should be a real 
adoption, and into that only safe spot that 
this world knows, a real home. We are 
inclined to think that not a few of the Big 
Brothers will find that their home lives 
must be remodelled to make them capable 
of fostering the poorer and less fortunate. 
lt certainly will not do to take the estrays 
of our towns into an association which is 
home only in name. 

It is joyful to be loved; it is more delight- 
ful to love. We can imagine many a home 
illumined by adopting into its closure young 
spirits, naturally quite alien to its makeup. 
Friendship is not taking for better for 
worse, but for like or unlike. We have seen 
cases where real affiliation was less easy be- 
tween brothers and sisters than between 
diverse families. The sooner the man or 
woman gets over the desire for conformity 
of views and methods the better. There is 
nothing in a real home that will not permit 
of the exercise of very diverging tastes,— 
tastes born far back in ancestry. In some 
cases we have seen music grafted into a 
family, and in not a few cases a literary 
taste is found of more importance than 
physical skill. 

On the whole, we like this idea so well 
that we hope it may become a general na- 
tional-adoption movement. It is not so 
much for the adopted as for the adopting. 
Full half of our American families are handi- 
capped by a lack of children. They are 
altogether too small for their own good. 
One million of the misplaced children of 
America could be adopted over into the corn 
fields and wheat fields to advantage. But 
let it be real adoption. Share in the work 
and share inheritance; share obligation and 
share honor. Make laws to cover the case. 
Adoption should never involve a future 
possible claim to grieve or rob the foster- 
parents. Take care of both sides. I,et the 
adoption be real. 


College Graduates as Citizens. 


From time to time the question renews it- 
self, “Are colleges and universities worth 
while? do they contribute their share of ser- 
This com- 


aide of mind :— 


Independence was a graduate; its ablest defender was a 
graduate; of the sixty-five men who signed it, twenty were 
graduates and ten others had classical training; two of the 
three men who led to the assembling of the Constitutional 
Convention were college graduates; the authors of three 
of the four plans submitted to the convention were gradu- 
ates; the “Father of the Constitution” was a graduate; 
twenty-three of the fifty-four men composing the conven- 
tion were graduates; and the three men who contributed 
most to its adoption by the States were graduates. Thus 
it has ever been in our history, in spite of the fact that our 
male graduates represent only one per cent. of our people. 
The proportion of graduates increases in direct proportion 
to the importance of the office. In England, it is said, all 
of the high places are filled by university-trained men. In 
the United States this will be more and more true as we 
grow in education and culture. 


And we add, this prophecy will include 
more and more women graduates of colleges 
as they are granted and as they exercise 
newer rights and larger social duties. 


The War and the Aged. 


“T am wiser than the aged,” said the 
Psalmist, and most of us think like him. 
We ask their advice a good deal more often 
than we take it, and we may be right. The 
people of the present must govern the world, 
but no one leaves the far past out of count; 
and they are surely unwise who disallow the 
influence of the immediate past, whose repre- 
sentatives are—a few of them—still with us. 
Just now their point of view is exceptionally 
valuable, because they are the only people 
with leisure to look on. It is only for the 
really old that life has not changed since the 
war began. The middle-aged, even if they 
are too old to fight, must make their minds 
up to sacrifice if necessary their nearest and 
dearest, and must do the work of the fighters 
and, alas! of the dead. But for the very 
old no such state of things exists. Young 
friends and grandchildren are not like hus- 
bands, sons, and lovers; their loss does not 
bring despair. As for work, they can do no 
more. They must sit passive and reflect 
silently or aloud. If they will speak aloud, 
what they have to say is worth pausing to 
listen to, even though we of the middle-aged 
world are very busy; for the old have come 
to conclusions, their words will not darken 
counsel, and above all what they say is 
interesting because they are frank. Very 
young people as a rule are only frank with 
each other. Their elders who are still 
not old do not always say what they think 
because they do not know, or because for some 
reason they think it wiser to dissemble owing 
to fear of their audience. Old people nearly 
all know what they think. They have given 
up the search for truth. Some have found 
that scrap or aspect of it which will serve 
their turn; others despair of getting nearer; 
but both, however illogically, have adopted 
conclusions, for in old age hypotheses be- 
come more like assurances, and cannot al- 
ways be distinguished from them. In 
talking of old age we ought, however, al- 
ways to admit that it is not altogether a 
matter of years. We have all known those 
who, having lived to be old, died young. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes had a friend who was, 
he said, ‘‘seventy years young.’ Such 
people have a kind of sympathy which defies 
time, and which we can only describe by the 
clumsy word ‘‘companionableness.’’ They 


| are of the same age as their friends, whatever 


that age is. Their conversation is the most 
human and informing in the world. They 
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speak to them of the past, not from afar, 
but from close by. They go with them upon 
all their quests. They suffer more than the 
common lot because the pains of mental 
growth and of physical decay go on together. 
But they have a certain reward. Fate and 
time may have left them lonely, but they 
have a sense of the companionship of human- 
ity. They are never left behind. While they 
live they form part of the great procession, 
to be in the midst of which is to be young. 
But the great mass of the old have come toa 
mental standstill, and perhaps it is well. 
There ought to be some part of a community 
which is at rest. The old know that they 
will not change their minds any more, so 
they have no hesitation in revealing them. 
Courtesy shields them from the worst 
knocks of controversy, so they are not afraid; 
and even the most prejudiced among the 
young will let them say their say. Their 
influence upon life is no longer direct, so 
they arouse no jealousy and not much op- 
position among boys and girls. Middle-aged 
persons get no such indulgence, and are 
careful. In the hurly-burly into which the 
old no longer penetrate times of intense 
feeling are supposed to favor frankness. 
They certainly favor violent speech; but 
for one man who loses his temper and speaks 
his whole mind ten refrain lest they give 
offence. Especially, we believe, is this true 
at the present moment. ‘If I make such- 
and-such a just comment on the news,” 
men say to themselves, ‘‘some one in the 
company will doubt my patriotism, or will 
regard me as a bloodthirsty villain, or will 
sneer at me for a coward.’ There are 
many people who put every man down for a 
coward who hesitates to cheer a course of 
action which will sacrifice more lives to his 
countrymen than seems to him necessary, 
and there are many others who scruple to 
advocate the course which seems to them wise 
because they are debarred from sharing 
the risk and distress it must entail. It is 
not much easier to be frank than it is to be 
just. So many of us are of necessity moved 
by some personal consideration—anxiety, 
love, money, revenge. From time to time 
also huge waves of compunction sweep us 
away. We do not know whence they come, 
but, however we mistrust them, they make 
us think again. 

All these considerations have less weight 
with the old. What is their attitude at this 
moment? As we have said, they are the only 
audience properly so called. They should 
take, one would think, a very calm, impartial 
view, greatly tinged by a natural wish for 
peace, and greatly modified by compassion 
for the multitude. Only the few think thus. 
If we are to be frank, as they are frank, we 
must say that they are extremely fierce and 
extremely romantic. Just now they are 
nearer to the young than are the middle- 
aged folk. The two ends of life seem nearer 
to nature than the middle. Their patriotism 
knows no bounds. They are moved to 
tears by the martial scenic effect. If only 
they had strength to carry them to the front, 
they would volunteer, men and women alike, 
for every forlorn hope. They have an ex- 
treme tenderness for the splendid young 
soldiers who pass their doors, but they think 
less than the younger generation about their 
possible fate. They seem almost pitiless in 
their enthusiasm. Inflamed by a righteous 
cause, they are willing tostake all on an ideal. 
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They are thorough toa point. They want to 
stop short nowhere. ‘They do not like to hear 
a word of defence spoken for the enemy, not 
that they hate him, but they want their own 
cause to be flawless—the cause of angels 
against devils; and to whiten the devils is 
to destroy the contrast. True to their 
theory, they desire that their countrymen 
should behave as might become martial 
angels, with chivalry and with daring. They 
seize upon every story of heroism, they are 
blind to every hint of wrongdoing. ‘They 
rejoice over the really splendid conduct of 
our soldiers in the field ‘‘as one that findeth 
great spoil.”’ 

It would seem so natural that all this 
should be different—so natural that they 
should put comfort, safety, the gentle life, 
before honor and glory; and it would be more 
touching to sce them mourning the destruc- 
tion of that lovely thing, youth. Yet how 
very noble is this enthusiasm for heroic 
righteousness. We think the reason of 
what seems pitiless in their attitude is not 
far to seek. No one is very sorry for those 
who are called on to bear that which they 
themselves endure with equanimity. The 
nearness of death does not strike old people 
as intolerably sad—though they feel a strong 
sense of comradeship with the young who 
come voluntarily to that marge to which 
they themselves have been forced. Of 
course we who are not yet old and live shel- 
tered civil lives say to ourselves that we too 
may be near death; but we hope we are not, 
while the old can no longer hope it. The 
unceasing fire of disease may pick us off 
at any moment, but we are not in the hottest 
part of the field. The old are. Again, so 
far as pain is concerned, few people become 
old without having experienced a good deal 
of it, and all but the very worst pains seem 
very bearable when they are past. ‘There 
is so much, they feel, to set against the 
pains and risks the young are running into. 
An old man is certain to regret the few op- 
portunities which life offered him. At 
present it seems to him that a great heroic 
opportunity has opened before the new 
generation. That opportunities for evil 
come also in great numbers he realizes: but 
like nature the old are willing to waste. 
The bad may well be made worse that the 
good may be made perfect, they think. 

Lastly, the old are religious. The things 
of the spirit overshadow the things of the 
body. ‘They are not appalled by the thought 
of going away from it, but they feel it is 
the best thing they have to leave to the next 
generation. They would give anything to 
preserve it unchanged. As we study their 
point of view we may still be of the Psalm- 
ist’s opinion: but it is a fine attitude none 
the less—The Spectator. 


The Indian Army in France. 


The Indian soldier has displayed astound- 
ing adaptability during the war. If I were 
asked to mention the sight of every-day life 
which has most impressed me here, I would 
not select the vast transport trains, the 
gigantic guns, the aéroplanes, the armored 
cars—no; to my mind would at once come 
a vision of a bearded Sepoy sitting peace- 
fully in the kitchen of a humble French 
cottage, playing with the cat, while an old 
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Frenchwoman hobbles about her domestic 


| duties, seemingly unconscious of his presence. 


When the value of the services rendered 
by the Indian soldier in this campaign comes 
to be appraised, let it stand to his credit that 
his position is totally different from that 
of the French, the Belgians, or ourselves. 
The two former have seen their homes 
destroyed by the ruthless invader with every 
possible circumstance of atrocity. On our 
part, we know that we are fighting to save 
our beloved land from the same fate. On 
the other hand, as far as the Indian can 
see, his hearth is in no way threatened by 
the foe, his loved ones are in no danger. 
He was told to come and fight, and he came. 

There were many among us who shook 
our heads and thought, in our infinite wis- 
dom, that after the bitter experiences of the 
past winter the Indian soldier would have 
lost much of his value as a fighting man. A 
consideration of the circumstances shows 
that on the face of things there might well 
have been reason for these misgivings. 

Here were men, essentially home-loving, 
accustomed to the mild breezes and hot sun 
of India, many of them imbued by tradition 
with vague fears of the sea, snatched from 
everything they loved and prized, and dumped 
down in the cheerless, sunless winter of North- 
ern France, to inhabit vermin-infested, water- 
logged trenches for weeks at a time, almost 
blown out of their wallows by the biting 
winds, sometimes literally lifted out of their 
trenches by the fire of the most barbarous 
enemy the world has ever seen, losing by the 
death of their beloved British officers the 
only understanding links between them- 
selves and the strange new life—Canada 
and India. 


Our Conference Pilgrims. 


The San Francisco Conference of 1915 is 
over. Making due allowance for the fact 
that this is written in the full glow of Con- 
ference enthusiasm, it is evident that it has 
been an event of great significance to the 
Unitarian body. Not because of the quality 
of the Conference programme (though that 
was high), nor because of the outstanding 
character of one or two addresses (though 
addresses of unusual excellence were given), 
nor because of the eminence of those taking 
part (though men of great reputation, in- 
cluding an ex-President of the United States, 
were on the programme), but chiefly be- 
cause of its widespread representative char- 
acter will it go down in our annals as a 
great Conference. Here, for the first time in 
the history of our denomination, the East has 
really met the West. The various sections of 
the country have long been co-gperating in 
the maintenance and extension of our church, 
but lack of acquaintance with each other has 
been a real handicap in the work. ‘There has 
grown up in some minds an idea of Eastern 
and Western Unitarianism as separate things, 
perhaps a little in opposition. This Con- 
ference has brought Unitarians from farthest 
East and farthest West into close touch, and 
has taught them both that under all varia- 
tions lies the same spirit. It has been 
stimulating to those of the West, many of 
them in small churches, with no near neigh- 
bors of their own faith, to see and meet so 
goodly a company from the regions where 
our church is strong; it has been heartening 
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to have had more than three hundred Uni- 
tarians come three thousand miles to visit 
them. But, most of all, it has been a quick- — 
ening experience for the three hundred pil- 
grims themselves. In the great Canadian 
Northwest, and for practically the entire 
length of the Pacific Coast, they have seen 
with their own eyes the conditions under 
which our churches exist—the advantages 
and the handicaps; and this is worth more 
to them than many reports and addresses. 
They will go back not only better equipped 
for their own church work, but with a 
new missionary spirit, which it is not too 
much to hope may act, when they are 
scattered once more to their homes, as a 
leaven in our entire body. Although mis- 
sionary effort was not given especial promi- 
nence on the programme, this Conference 
may come to be known as the ‘‘ Missionary 
Conference.’’ One definite step in that direc- 
tion it did take: it gave heed to the Mace- 
donian call from Canada, brought by the 
pilgrims who traversed that region, and 
offered to co-operate with the American 
Unitarian Association in raising extra money 
to aid the churches there in their present 
crisis. 

The Conference had also an even deeper 
effect upon those in attendance. Mr. 
Holmes, in the peroration of his address at 
the platform meeting with which the session 
was closed, voiced the sentiment of all in 
saying that it had brought to him in these 
dark days of war a new spirit of hope. San 
Francisco itself is eloquent testimony of the 
power of man to rise out of the greatest 
discouragements. 

All the sessions of the Conference were 
held in the First Unitarian Church, which is 
centrally located, and the delegates were 
housed in several near-by hotels. For the 
opening meetings—the sermon by Dr. S. A. 
Eliot on Tuesday evening, and the president’s 
address on Wednesday morning—the church 
was filled to its capacity. President Taft’s 
carefully prepared and timely words were 
received with great applause. Dr. Dod- 
son’s paper on theological tendencies of the 
present day, later in the morning, brought out 
a warm and interesting debate. On Wednes- 
day evening the Conference listened to a 
report of the work in Japan by Rev. Clay 
MacCauley, our veteran missionary in that 
field, which was also represented by a 
Japanese worker. Dr. P. R. Frothingham of 
Boston, and Rev. A. R. Vail of Urbana, IIl., 
were the other speakers of the evening. The 
Thursday morning session was given over to a 
discussion of the issues of war (‘‘Latent Peace 
Forces in Our Churches’’), The speakers . 
were Dr. C. W. Wendte, Prof. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, and Rev. John Haynes Holmes. A . 
spirited debate followed, chiefly devoted to _ 
the subject of preparedness for war. In 
connection with this subject, resolutions 
were later passed upholding the national 
administration in its efforts to maintain peace, 
and calling upon the youth of our land to 
devote their energies to the great questions 
of social betterment which confront us. A 
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Religious Union and the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society was held on Thursday in the 
afternoon, with President Taft in the chair. 
The speakers were: Berkeley Blake, Esq., 
of Berkeley, Pacific Coast vice-president of — 
the Young People’s Religious Union; Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow of Boston; and Chancellor 
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David Starr Jordan of Stanford University. 
Two meetings were held in the evening,—one 
in San Francisco, addressed by Prof. Spencer 
and Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, 
and an overflow meeting in Oakland, with 
Rev. Messrs. Vail, Holmes, and Crothers as 
speakers. On Friday, the closing day of 
the Conference, the morning was devoted 
to reports and business. Commissions on 
methods of ordination and on receiving 
ministers from other bodies reported, and 
both reports were adopted. The adoption 
of the report of the commission on the last- 
named subject carried with it a new set of 
‘rules for the Fellowship Committee, designed 
to define the duties of its members more 
accurately, and to protect them against legal 
consequences as result of their decisions. 
The Conference also voted to appropriate 
a salary for the secretary of this important 
committee, who is obliged to devote con- 
siderable time to investigation of candidates. 
A platform meeting (its subject, ‘““The Uni- 
tarian Proclamation’’) ended the Conference. 
The venerable Horace Davis of San Francisco, 
still vigorous in mind and body at eighty-four, 
was the first speaker; and he was followed by 
Rev. Messrs. Maxwell of Boston, Holmes 
of New York, and Crothers of Cambridge, 
who spoke the final word. An Alliance 
meeting was held on Saturday morning in 
San Francisco, and a meeting of the Free 
Religious Association in Oakland on Sunday. 

The usual social events were held during 
the week. The general reception was given 
on Wednesday afternoon at the Fairmount 
Hotel, which crowns Nob Hill, with a mag- 
nificent panorama of bay and mountains from 
its windows. Various officers of the Con- 
ference, etc., headed by President Taft, were 
in the receiving line. A luncheon to ministers 
was given by the ministers of the Coast at 
the University Club on Wednesday. More 
than sixty ministers were present on that 
occasion,—a notable number. Rev. Messrs. 
Bard of San Diego, Hodgin of Los Angeles, 
and Reed of Palo Alto spoke for the hosts, 
and Dr. Crothers responded for the visitors. 
The laymen held a luncheon at the same 
hour, at which Mr. Charles E. Ware of 
Fitchburg, Mass., presided; and The Alli- 
ance gave a luncheon in the parish house 
of the First Church, at which no less than 
five hundred and fifteen Alliance members 
were present. On Sunday afternoon about 
seventy-five of the pilgrims visited the Palo 
Alto church, where, with the assistance of 
the Board of Trade, all were taken in 
motors to visit Stanford University, and 
brought back to the new church hall and 
garden for refreshments and a rest. The 
little girls of the parish pinned a boutonniére 
on each visitor, and gave to each of the ladies 
an envelope of lavender,—a sweet reminder of 
the visit. A similar visit was paid by about 
the same number of pilgrims to Berkeley and 
the University there on Monday. 

On the Sunday following the Conference 
the pulpits around the bay were filled by 
visitors. Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton 
preached in his father’s church in San 
Francisco, Dr. P. R. Frothingham of Bos- 
ton was in Berkeley, and Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell of Boston was in San José. Rev. 
Dr. Dodson of St. Louis preached in his 
former church in Alameda, and Rev. Sydney 


__B. Snow of Boston, in his former church in 


Palo Alto. 
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out of San Francisco for Santa Barbara, and 
the last of the Conference doings were ended. 
All went with pleasant and happy memories 
of San Francisco and the churches around 
the Bay, and their hospitality. One word 
should be added. In spite of the shortness 
of the stay in San Francisco, and the many 
attractions (including the wonders of the 
Exposition), the attendance of the visitors 
at the sessions of the Conference was good. 
It showed that they came from interest in our 
church, and not on a mere junket. 


The Lynching of Leo Frank. 


Rev. William Lindsay, lately returned 
from a five months’ visit in the South, 
preached recently at the First Congregational 
Church, Milton, Mass. Mr. Lindsay devel- 
oped the subject, ‘“Self-Expression.’’ Refer- 
ring to the deplorable lynching of Leo Frank, 
he remarked: ‘‘As we contemplate the black 
and evil chapter just enacted in the State 
of Georgia we are forcibly reminded of the 
dangers attending an outbreak of emotional 
egotism, and at the same time of the price- 
less worth of mental balance, correct think- 
ing, and sound judgment. The deluded 
lyncher, obsessed by driving hysteria, for- 
getful of his sacred obligations to the constitu- 
tion of his State and also that of this Republic, 
violently blunders into capital crime and 
then tricks himself into the fatal belief that 
he has expressed himself in terms of the 
Commonwealth. Truly ‘an evil man out 
of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil 
things.’ Surely there must be, we believe 
there are, law-abiding citizens in Georgia 
who resent and condemn the murder of Leo 
Frank, and lynching in general. It would 
be one precious ray of light breaking through 
the heavy cloud of disgrace that overshadows 
the Georgians if in some unmistakable man- 
ner the dissidents dissociated themselves 
from an atrocity that shocked humanity’s 
sense of justice. Even the worst convicts 
have their rights. The State that is unable 
or unwilling to protect its incarcerated from 
mob violence is a public fraud, delusion, and 
sham. It has ceased to justify the ends for 
which the sovereign people called it into 
existence, and is ripe for the limbo of the 
effete and incompetent. 

“We talk glibly of the wickedness of a 
prisoner breaking jail. Who can blame him 
for so doing when he knows his cell is a 
trap in which the authorities have placed him 
pending the arrival of a gang of desperadoes 
bent on his execution? He would be a fool 
not to dig his way out, and worse than a fool 
to repose confidence in a State overawed and 
ruled by assassins so far as he is concerned. 

“Unitarianism is sometimes charged with 
developing the reason at the expense of the 
emotions. But it is well to remember the 
dictum,—and employ it too,—‘ Right thinking 
is necessary to correct living.’ Communi- 
ties as well as individuals should never 
lose sight of the claims of this great truth. 
Its recognition and observance are essential 
to intelligent and honorable behavior along 
the highway of life. Righteous conviction is 
the impelling soul of self-expression. Every 
sound conviction truly and honorably served 
adds fuel to its dynamic, broadens the basis 
of character, and enlarges the moral dowry 
of the race. Do we believe in the Divine 
Being, in a moral universe, in human brother- 
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hold, in progress? Such beliefs, convictions, 
demand free and hearty service, and as it is 
worthily rendered new and instructive pages 
are written in religion, history, philosophy, 
art, literature, and sociology, fresh impetus 
is given to overcome evil with good, the 
choice treasures of the heart are multiplied, 
and the ideals of to-day become the camping- 
ground of the morrow.” 


The German Professor during the 
Present Emperor’s Reign. 


Such freedom of thought as was once 
allowed—and it must be remembered that 
men like von Ranke and Mommsen had to 
cringe in order to save their salaries—has 
almost completely disappeared. The pro- 
fessor is as much under discipline as the 
lieutenant. The least sign of independence 
on certain subjects and he is reminded that 
there may be no further need for his services. 
It is curious that, like the lieutenant, the 
professor has arrived at loving the very 
strictness of his servitude. Also this slavery 
has curious compensations. He must not 
call in question any act of the Government. 
He must be strictly a party man, like every 
other official; that is to say, he must express 
the opinions held by the classes which rule 
Germany. But, in compensation for this 
thraldom, he is freed from any necessity to 
respect himself or public opinion. ‘There are 
no social conventions to bind him. People 
like Treitschke are chartered libertines in 
society. They can do much as they like in 
society, economize as they please in ordinary 
civility; nobody in Germany thivks the 
worse of a man of learning because he is a 
bear in manner. Germany has always pro- 
ceeded on that plan. She lays the official 
yoke heavy on the necks of her people, but 
gives them a large share of liberty in other 
respects. ‘“‘Thou shalt fear the policeman 
and the official, but thou needest not trouble 
about thy neighbor” is a fair summary of 
the position. The German professor cannot 
attack the Prussian official church, but he 


Deaths. 


WILSON.—Suddenly, at Ocean Point, Me., September 
3, Janet Maria, wife of Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. Funeral services were 
held at Ocean Point, Me. 
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A fine second-hand one-manual instrument 
for sale. Doing duty with chorus choir until 
lately removed to place memorial organ. Great 
bargain. Address G. W., Christian Register. 
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Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


ORE OR TWO PUPILS, preferably boys between 
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in country, 20 miles from Boston. Address S., care Christian 
Register. ’ 
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can demolish the idea of God. The soldier is 
subject to the sternest discipline, but in war 
he is allowed to rob and ravish. 

All the intellectual forces of Germany 
have for many years past been mobilized 
against the rest of Europe, and particularly 
against England. From the young aristocrat 
at Bonn or Heidelberg to the coarsest peasant 
child in the primary school, every German 
has been brought up on falsified history, 
bitter prejudice. The “God Punish Eng- 
land” formula is to us as absurd as profane. 
But with a people at once so submissive and 
so truculent as the Germans, wanting in 
sense of humor, the effects of a state-regu- 
lated doctrine of hate are stupendous. This 
war is the work of no one man. It springs 
from a multitude of causes, some obvious 
enough, some still obscure. But the main re- 
sponsibility is on the head of the Prussian 
bureaucracy, under whom this vicious cam- 
paign of slander—always a Prussian weapon 
—has been organized to an extent undreamed 
of by Bismarck and his predecessors. The 
“damned professor” has been an instrument 
of untold potency for evil in the hands of 
unscrupulous power.—The Saturday Review. 


Unitarians and Congregationalists at 


the Shoals. 


Unitarians, as is generally known, have 
held meetings at the Shoals for the last 
nineteen years. For the last two years the 
Congregationalists have been enjoying the 
same privilege. While in session this sum- 
mer they passed the following resolutions :— 


At the regular business meeting of the Congregational 
Summer Conference Association held in connection with 
the second annual conference in the Oceanic Hotel, Isles of 
Shoals, on Thursday, Aug. 5, 1915, the following resolutions, 
offered by Rev. Robert E. Brown of Waterbury, Conn., 
were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, This Association has come into existence 
through the cordial initiative and generous help of the 
Unitarian Summer Meetings Association, which for many 
years has met on this island and established traditions of 
great spiritual power; and 

Whereas, A movement is now in progress looking to the 
purchase of this island for a permanent home for such 
summer assemblies;—be it hereby 

Resolved, That the members of this Congregational 
Summer Conference Association now assembled put on 
record our grateful appreciation of the many favors re- 
ceived from the officers and members of the Unitarian 
Summer Meetings Association; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be directed 
and authorized to confer with the officers of the Unitarian 
Summer Meetings Association, relative to aiding them in 
securing needed funds for completing the purchase of this 
island, and to establishing such future relations between 
these two bodies as shall be mutually helpful. 

Attest: (Signed) Joun L. Sewat1, Secretary. 


The Ordeal of Russia. 


We wonder if it has occurred to many to 
look lately into the pages of Bunyan. It is 
a book for times such as these. All the char- 
acters of his immortal parable have spoken 
to us through the press and in political acts 
and orations. ‘There have been many phases 
of opinion that represent his three sluggards, 
Simple and Sloth and Presumption. ‘‘Simple 
said, I see no danger; Sloth said, Yet a little 
more sleep; and Presumption said, Every vat 
must stand upon its own bottom. And so they 
lay down to sleep again,’’ and the war went 
on its way, 
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Mr. Penitent and Mr. Contrite have ap- 
peared here and there, and many .a Mr. 
Valiant-for-Truth has been summoned to 
the life beyond the moments of this world, 
and has carried with him marks and scars 
of his necessary battles. ‘Then there is the 
great idealism that regards Germany as the 
new Apollyon, and the Allies and their cause 
as invincible Christians. France has wel- 
comed a renaissance of religious faith; Rus- 
sia has been exalted by her creed; and in 
our own country, as among our troops at 
the front, there is more selfless prayer than 
the materialism of peace has ever inspired. 

Apollyon, meanwhile, is true to himself. 
He speaks “like a dragon,’”’ ‘‘throws darts 
as thick as hail,’ and inflicts so many wounds 
that Christian at times seems ‘almost 
quite spent.” ‘Then says Apollyon, I am 
sure of thee now” (as after Mons); ‘“‘but, as 
God would have it, while Apollyon is fetch- 
ing of his last blow, thereby to make a full 
end of this good man, Christian nimbly 
reaches out his hand for his sword, and 
catches it, saying, Rejoice not against me, 
O mine enemy! When I fall I shall arise; 
and with that gives him a deadly thrust, 
which makes him give back, as one that has 
received his mortal wound. Christian, per- 
ceiving this, makes at him again, saying, Nay, 
in all these things we are more than conquer- 
ors through Him that loves us. And with that 
Apollyon spreads forth his dragon’s wings 
and speeds him away, that Christian for a 
season sees him no more.” 

That this has been, and is, the faith of 
Russia there can be no doubt. A wondrous 
Christian chivalry has inspired her troops 
in the midst of hardships and privations 
perhaps unexampled in the history of war. 
Her winter campaign was worse even than 
that which the Franco-British armies en- 
countered in their rain-filled trenches, partly 
because she had often to dig her way through 
deep snows, and partly because the deficient 
railway system over her enormous territories 
added day by day to the difficulties that hin- 
dered the distribution of supplies and men, 
and the succor of wounded ten thousands. 
Then, with the coming of spring, another 
trial, unimaginable to us, began to take from 
her, mile by mile, all that she had gained 
after a campaign of marvellous fortitude lit 
up by the patient genius of a great strategist. 
It is always in retreat that an army shows the 
difference between courage and heroism. ‘To 
hold a trench month by month is much more 
difficult than to make a series of brave and 
successful attacks aided by the momentum 
that victory givestoanarmy. More difficult 
still by far is an ordered retreat from a superior 
force inspired by the confidence of a big suc- 
cess. Asarule armies in retreat lose discipline 
and degenerate into rabbles. Privation and 
pain—more searching than any other tests of 
fortitude and endurance—become so unbear- 
able that retreating soldiers usually clamor 
for a battle, no matter what the consequences 
may be. 

Throughout the war Germany has counted 
much on the psychology of retreat. It has 
not occurred to her that rules are altered by 
circumstances, and that she is opposed by 
unusual armies everywhere—by armies 
whose faith in their cause lifts them on ample 
pinions into a militant loyalty to Justice and 
Freedom and Self-denial. Who can over- 
praise the spiritual unity which during the 
past eight weeks has enabled the Czar’s armies 
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to move back from defeat with a cool and 
masterful resignation, very perplexing to the 
Germans, who have been obliged to invest 
more men and more munitions than their 
general strategy can afford? Im fact, the 
German corps, probably sixteen in number, 
have been split up in order to brace the slack- 
ened sinews of the Austrian forces; and not 
even the capture of Warsaw will either take 
from Russia her inspired fervor or enable the 
Austrians to rise above their historic char- 
acter. 

It follows, then, in a just inference, that, 
while stricken Russia is recovering from her 
material losses in order to ‘‘make good’’ in 
a new campaign, Germany will be greatly 
handicapped by her ally as well as by her 
vast efforts and casualties. Should Ger- 
many withdraw many corps from her Eastern 
Front, leaving the Austrians to hold Russia 
at bay in many important places, how can 
she expect to profit by her successes? Her 
troops have no respect for the Austrians, and 
the reconquest of Galicia, an Austrian prov- 
ince, has not amused them in any way. As 
for Warsaw, the third city of Russia, with 
three great strategic bridges over the Vistula, 
its loss is a serious blow, but certainly neither 
its anticipation nor its realization will justify 
a panic. Russia has already faced the near 
possibility quietly and without dismay. 

Now efforts are being made in England 
to alarm the most tiresome section into which 
the British public is divided. ‘The ‘“‘opti- 
mists’’ of yesterday, who passed away from 
the war into strikes or into gushing delusions, 
are trying now to do full justice to a violent 
cold fit, a sort of political rigor. Some of 
them say, unashamed, that Russia, after 
terrible experiences, will drift into Tolstoi’s 
pacifism; but most of them get a thrill of 
fear from other hypothetical events. They 
do not suppose that Russia is at all likely to 
risk a decisive battle; but they do suppose 
that German troops will be sent back to the 
Western Front, a seasoned army at least a 
million strong, and that terrible things may 
happen. 

The answer to this electric talk is simple. 
Let Germany play her own game. Her lines 
on the Eastern Front have been greatly ex- 
tended, her communications greatly length- 
ened; Austria remains her incalculable ally; 
and along the Western Front, in the opinion 
of unbiassed judges, the defence of the 
Allies has no weakness at any point. It is 
as impregnable as science and brave men 
can make it. If Germany eases the strain 
on Russia, then Russia’s allies ought to be 
thankful; but in no circumstances will 
Russia swerve from her allegiance to a sacred 
cause. 

To-day, for the first time in her history, she 
fights as a nation united in all her classes by 
an ideal that transcends and beautifies the 
common ambitions of daily life. Hitherto, 
in all her wars, there has been no political idea 
that claimed from all her subjects their relig- 
ious fervor and their fireside patriotism. 
Even under Catherine the Great, when, as 
Voltaire urged, there was an excellent oppor- — 
tunity to recover Constantinople from the 
cruel fanaticism of the Moslem, Russia’s 
people, only half awake, balked the enterprise — 
of their ruler. To-day, the religious Slavonic 
genius, dreamful, hesitant, but, as Napoleon 
said, gifted with an unparalleled heroism in 
defence, has discovered in a war of ennobling 
self-sacrifice 90 dntensification iol alee, pir 
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itual life, a trial essential in a national effort 
toward completer self-realization. And this 
means that Russia has now linked her fortunes 
to the historic truth that the most religious 
among the great races of the world and the 
most religious among the divisions of those 
races—the Hebrews, the Romans, the Anglo- 
Saxo-Celts, the Saracens, the Osmanli, for 
example—have been the most militant and 
have pursued in war the loftiest political 
ends. ‘There is nothing lofty in the aims of 
Germany. Apollyon is true to himself; and 
so is Christian. 

We do not minimize the blows which Rus- 
sia has received in. the Shadow of Death. 
But we would not exaggerate them. To 
trust Russia and to mistrust the British ego- 
tism that defies Acts of Parliament is the best 
aid that stay-at-homes can give to the field 
armies. And we should like to draw atten- 
tion to the very fact that every weakness 
which our country has shown in her attitude 
to a thorough self-denial has drawn confi- 
dence from the protection given to us all by 
the Navy. No treasonable pamphlets would 
have been distributed by pro-Germans, and 
no strike of miners would have taken place, 
if the people had had reason to be anxious 
about their personal safety. It was confi- 
dence in the Navy that deprived us of a suffi- 
cient Expeditionary Force; and the same 
confidence has aided Germany in many a 
later compromise and folly. Few evils are 
more dangerous than is an unthinking sub- 
mission to a blessing and a boon. France, 
Italy, Russia, open to invasion, know that 
Apollyon is not a foe to be overcome by half- 
measures. Our allies have learnt that in 
times of national crisis minutes should be 
treated as precious hours, and hours as pre- 
cious days, and days as inestimable months. 
Here is the wisdom of tragedy—a wisdom 
which some of us have yet to learn.—The 
Saturday Review. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


For Sunpay, SEPT. 12, I915. 

Union Service, Arlington Street Church, 
11.00 A.M. Rev. Abraham Rihbany. 

First Parish of Dorchester, Meeting House 
Hill, 11.00 a.m. Rev. Howard Bridgman. 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Roxbury, 
10.30 A.M. Services resumed. Rev. Sheed 
Anderson will preach. 

First Parish, Milton. 
of Oxford, England. 

First Unitarian Church, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, 11.00 A.M. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen 
will preach. 

First Parish, Brookline, Mass. Morning 
services will be resumed on September 12. 

Lincoln Unitarian Church, 3.30 p.m. Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens will preach. 


Prof. Harris Crook 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. ..............-:00+05. $2,183.07 
Aug. 3. Associate members...... eae Aer 5 ha Bare 21.00 
4. Mrs. Kinzie Bates, Asheville, N-C..... 5.00 

_ 25. Society in Barnstable, Mass........... 30.65 

SP ASsOGIateMeMDELS. Kaveri ver neva os 14.25 

30. North Church, Salem, Mass., additional —_ 100.00 


ESPEC{ALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
‘ EDUCATION. 
‘Sunday School, Concord, N.H..,...... 
ng 
= 


a 


18.00° 


The Christian Register 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 13. Society in Lynn, Mass............... 


FOR SPECIAL MISSIONARY WORK. 


Aug. 2. Mrs. William O. Wise, St. Albans, Vt. 5.00 
3. Mrs. C. J. Steedman, York Harbor, Me. 100.00 

3. Rev. Charles A. Humphreys, Dorches- 
Rely LOSSc sk ates hs seth haere ° 5.00 
As Bi higend <a re sees ard ke 50.00 
$2,563.71 


Henry M. WiLiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Isles of Shoals Purchase Fund. 


Mrs. William I. Lawrance will keep open 
house at 85 Islington Road, Auburndale, on 
Saturday afternoon and evening, September 
18, for the benefit of the purchase fund of 
Star Island, Isles of Shoals. 

In case of severe storm the occasion will be 
postponed until Monday, September 20. 

Cake and candy are solicited and will be 
for sale. Ice-cream and other refreshments 
will be served. The house may be reached 
by Boston & Albany trains to Auburn- 
dale, or, better, by any Norumbega Park 
car, leaving it at Islington Road. Addi- 
tional particulars by telephone—‘‘ Newton 
West 456-M.” 


A Dedication at Seattle, Washington. 


The Register is in receipt of the Dedica- 
tion Order of Service of our new church 
at Seattle. ‘The University Unitarian 
Church”’ is the name. The name also of 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D., its minis- 
ter, will strengthen the ties between the 
new church (organized in 1913) and Dr. 
Perkins’s many friends in the East, where he 
is so well known and so much beloved. 
Upon the Order of Service we recognize 
several familiar names, including Dr. Crothers, 
who gave the dedication address. We print 
here the Dedication Hymn, written for the 
occasion by Edward J. Harding, and we 
send greetings and good wishes to ‘‘The 
University Unitarian Church”’ and its able 
and eminent leader. 


DEDICATION HYMN. 
BY EDWARD J. HARDING. 


Forsake we now the clamor of the town, 
The frenzied striving for a sordid goal; 

Here, while the mountains gaze in silence down, 
We vow to rear a refuge for the soul. 


To this dear spot rejoicing may we come, 

With bounding footstep and with swelling breast, 
As to a tryst of hearts, a gracious home 

By angels haunted, with sweet raptures blest. 


Be this the abode of truth, in word and thought, 
Of aspirations pure and faith sincere; 

With power and wisdom be the utterance fraught 
Of all who feed the flock of Jesus here. 


No spacious dome, no blazoned oriels bright 

Upon this ground we raise; but here shall gleam 
The Everlasting Beauty, and the height 

And breadth surround us of the Love Supreme. 


Rites cannot consecrate a rood of space, 
Each moment hath a potency divine; 

God’s peace abide with us in every place, 
And be the world our altar and our shrine! 


Cablegrams received by the State De- 
partment from Peking last week stated that 
from 80,000 to 100,000 lives had been lost 
in the recent floods near Canton, China. 
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Notes from the Field. 


Rev. T. J. Horner, minister of Pilgrim 
Church in Attleboro and the First Uni- 
tarian in Sharon, has declined his recent calls 
to Hudson, Mass., and Manchester, N.H., in 
response to the earnestly expressed wishes of 
his people, who in a large informal meeting 
stood on their feet and pledged their loyal 
support both to him and the church, if he 
would remain with them for what was be- 
lieved to be the best interests of the church. 
By this action of the people Mr. Horner 
has been persuaded to believe that his min- 
istry is still welcome and his mission yet un- 
finished, and that his duty is to continue his 
work there, however tempting the calls to 
other fields. 


Notice. 


As King’s Chapel is now undergoing some 
important alterations and repairs, the ser- 
vices will not be resumed until further 
notice. 


A German electrical society offers each 
year a gold medal for the best device pro- 
duced anywhere in the world for safeguard- 
ing life or limb or promoting health in the 
electrical industry. 


Get Your Name in the 
New Telephone Directory 
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You will help us handle the 
Autumn rush and insure the 
listing of your number in the 
next Directory if you order 
your telephone TO-DAY. Your 
co-operation will be appreciated 
by the entire force. 


Contracts taken at 119 Milk 
Street or 165 Tremont Street, 
Boston, or by telephoning Fort 
Hill 12000—the Commercial De- 
partment. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Go. 


L. N. Whitney, Gen’l Commercial Superintendent 
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Pleasantrics, 


“T do hope,’ exclaimed Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘that that queer-acting dog hasn’t 
got hydrostatics.” 


A group of ice-houses went up in flames 
recently, and, according to a newspaper re- 
port, “twelve hundred tons of ice were re- 
duced to ashes.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Disraeli is said to have remarked: ‘‘ When 
I meet a man whose name I cannot remember, 
I give myself two minutes. Then, if it be a 
hopeless case, I always say, ‘And how is the 
old complaint?’”’ 


Two London cabbies were glaring at each 
other. ‘‘Aw, wot’s the matter with you?”’ 
demanded one. ‘‘Nothink’s the matter with 
me.” “You gave me a narsty look,’’ per- 
sisted the first. ‘‘Me? Why, you certainly 
’ave anarsty look, but I didn’t give it to you!” 


Little William one day approached his 
grandmother and inquired, ‘““Can you crack 
nuts, grandma?’”’ “‘No dear, I lost all 
my teeth years ago,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Then, 
grandma, please hold these for me,’ he 
said, extending both hands full of walnuts. 
“Tm going after more.’”’—Selected. 


As examples of the French feuilletonist’s 
attitude toward style, let us take two gems 
from the work of Ponson du Terrail. One 
of them is, ‘‘The man’s hands were cold and 
clammy like those of a serpent’’; the other, 
“The count paced up and down the garden 
reading the newspaper with his hands be- 
hind his back.””—Academy. 


Kind Old Lady: “While you were gone, 
little girl, a bad boy came up to the porch 
and ran away with your licorice babies.” 
Little Girl: ‘‘Oh, I don’t care much.’”’ Kind 
Old Lady: ‘But he ate them all up.” Little 
Girl: ‘Then he’ll be sorry, ’cause they wasn’t 
licorice babies. I made ’em out of tar.”— 
Weekly Ithicas. 


After a hurried rush through the night the 
doctor found his patient in a very bad way. 
“My dear sir,’ he said slowly, “I have been 
attending you for nine weeks and have done 
my best, but I’m afraid that your end is 
near. Have you any last wish to express?” 
The patient drew a long breath. “Yes, 
doctor,’’ he replied in a faint voice, ‘“I wish 
I had had another doctor!’’—Boston Globe. 


An American was boasting to an Irishman 
about the fastness of American trains. 
“Why, Pat,” said the American, “we run 
our trains so fast in America that the tele- 
graph poles look like a continuous fence.” 
“Do they now?” said Pat. ‘Well, sir, I 
was wan day on a train in Ireland, and as we 
passed first a field of turnips, then wan of 
carrots, then wan of cabbage, and then a 
large pond of water, we were goin’ that fast 
I thought it was broth!’’—Contributed. 


Wilson Barrett, the celebrated actor, 
used to tell an amusing story against him- 
self. At a time when he had a lot of work- 
men redecorating his private residence, think- 
ing to give them a treat, he asked if, after 
work one evening, they would like to have 
seats to go and see him play in ‘‘The Lights 
o’ London,” at the Princess Theatre. ‘They 
said they didn’t mind if they did, and, being 
complimentary tickets, all went on a Saturday 
night to see their employer’s performance. 


At the end of the week Barrett’s eye caught | M 


sight of this item against each workman’s 
name on the pay sheet: ‘‘Saturday night. 
Four hours’ overtime at Princess Theatre, 
eight shillings.” —Selected. 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


The Christian Register 


Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the Amarigney 
ass. 
Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 

105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. aN 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. oes 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 


churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
necks ane publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 


Address correspondence to the Secrelary, Rev. Lewis 


G. Wilso 


i; n. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 


iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. ‘ 
Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 


of the American Unitarian Association. 


President, Rev. William 1. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. “y 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
a churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs, Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

A contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 

Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

1 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 
‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 

McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
oleae William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. M , San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ‘ Ahi 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 

Ses H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
L eee on ale wae geen. Dances U. Fletcher, 

a ville, aH on 14. Garvin, Lancaster, os 
ice F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. Pa 
d Seen Fa "Hap hal a Sani S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 

treet, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed 


Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 

of the present day.” 4 
President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John H. Holmes, 

Rant taukistieal iecmaterdiillian M: fte ae 

John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

) an uae and ae FP ad to the 
-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. ‘ 

sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. en Oe 
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mera SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 

Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly. 


Opens with foot. Hands never 
touch. 
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Underground Garbage ) 


“ass and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, eremine and oily 
: waste in house or GARAGE. 
: <<, Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 

H Look for our Trade Marks 
4 Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
7.4 Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


REGU sa.pat. orf 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Asststants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men. 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelli 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Souraworts, P: 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


The Roger Ascham School —__ 
Trastees® President, Parente oe 
* | Treasurer, 
Director, ANNIE Winsor ALLEN a 
Chief Master, Ratepn I. UNDERHILL 


Main School, Scarsdale, Westchester County, N.Y. 


Boys and girls: day pupils for morning or for all da; = 
boarding pupils for five days or seven days a week. Coreee : 
for four girls. Cottage for six boys. Twelve acres of play- — 
grounds. Opens September 22. , P 


Preparatory School, 129 East 79th 
Principal, MitpREep D. 

Boys and girls, 4 to ro years old. P 
School, or for other schools. Opens Octi 
until September 10, Seal Harbor, Maine. 


